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**Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’? 


“I was glad when they said unto me, 


Let us go into 
the house 


of the Lord’ 


“Pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem. They 
shall prosper 
that love 
Thee” 


O Lord, we beseech Thee to raise 
up for the work of the ministry, 
faithful and able men who shall 
count it all joy to spend and be 
spent for Thy dear Son and for 

eee = the souls for whom He shed 

ie His most precious blood 

St. Paul’s Church, York, Pa. upon the cross 
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From ‘Ars.’ to “Major” 


Head of Army Nurses’ Corps, 
Major Julia O. Flikke, Earned 
Highest Rank by Military Service 


By MARCELLA BENSON, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tue only woman among the 2,400- 
odd majors in the regular army of the 
United States, is Major Julia O. Flikke, 
who, since 1937, has been serving in 
the Surgeon General’s office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. She is head of the Army 
Nurses’ Corps, now numbering up- 
wards of 10,000, because of present war 
conditions. Major Flikke has attained 
this position of importance: as the cli- 
max of an eventful career. 

When Julia Flikke became a young 
housewife in Wisconsin, she had never 
held any job, or little dreamed of any 
future career. But when she was 
widowed in 1912, and without children, 
she knew she must fill her days with 
some occupation. She turned to nurs- 
ing, thinking of it as a “useful, satisfy- 
ing work.” She took her training at 
Augustana Hospital in Chicago. Then, 
as in all her years since, she maintained 
her relations with the Lutheran 
Church, the Church of her faith. Her 
administrative abilities showed up 
early, and having a desire to qualify 
for a hospital position, she pursued 
post-graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Base Hospital Assignment 

Then came World War I. Other 
nurses were joining the Army Nurses’ 
Corps, so Julia Flikke did likewise. In 
a month’s time she had earned promo- 
tion to the rank of chief nurse. Just 
four months after her enlistment, she 
was ordered to New York, and from 
there she piloted a band of one hun- 
dred nurses to Europe. After ten days 
at sea, they were escorted to Liverpool, 
Southampton, and thence into France, 
on to the north to a Base Hospital. 
Here these nurses, under Julia Flikke’s 
leadership, performed a noble and 
courageous service, working under ex- 
treme hardship. When the Armistice 
had been declared, the nurses packed 
their kits to return to the United States, 
but not so, Julia Flikke. She could not 
leave her suffering fellow-Americans, 
and at her request she was granted an 
assignment on a hospital train. Here 
she continued her labor of love and 
mercy, ministering to the wounded sol- 
diers for eight more months. 

Most of the nurses returned to civ- 
ilian duties, but Mrs. Flikke decided to 
settle down to a career with the army. 
She served in camps in Long Island, 
and Arkansas; then, a term in the 


Major Flikke, 
in the new 
dress uniform 
of the Army 
Nurses’ Corps 


Philippines. The journey to this post 
was for her a colorful adventure. Later 
she was ordered to Tientsin, China, for 
a term of service. 


Promoted to Major 

Like all army officers, she was in 
time recalled to the United States, this 
time to serve in the Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, in Washington, D. C. For 
twelve years she worked there, and 
during this time attained the rank of 
captain. After a few years of duty in 
the hospital at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
she was returned to Washington, early 
in 1937, to the office of the Surgeon 
General, where she has since remained. 
In June of that year she was promoted 
to her present rank of major, the sec- 
ond woman to have this distinction. 

Major Flikke is now engaged in a 
very responsible position, but in the 
midst of her busy activities, when she 
was remembered with a Service Prayer 
Book as a token from her Church (sent 
to her by the Service Commission of 
the National Lutheran Council), she 
took time to write the following letter: 

“Please accept my very. grateful 
thanks for the Service Prayer Book 
which was received. It is a gem, 
and I shall be happy to make good 
use of it as well as the little leaflet, 
‘How Shall I read My Bible?’ 
which was enclosed. 

‘T hope the Lutheran nurses will 
appreciate this wonderful service 
which is extended to them. 

“In these trying times, we espe- 
cially need the comfort and strength 
which can be gained through no 
other way.” 
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What's Happening to Sunday? 


Amonc the comments on the attack December 7, 1941, 
on Pearl Harbor were several that contained implications 
of pagan perfidy because the day was Sunday. And in 
a February broadcast in which Axis strategy was under 
examination, the repeated selection of Sunday by the 
enemies of the united nations for surprise attacks was 
specifically mentioned and strongly condemned. 

We confess that in our personal reactions to the Pearl 
Harbor maneuver, the choice for the attack of what we 
have been accustomed to call the Lord’s day struck us 
as a vicious challenge of paganism to Christianity. If 
any doubt existed as to the call of the church to the 
defense of its right to continue and grow in influence 
and scope, the flaunting of contempt drove it away. For 
some time we had feared that the basic contention for 
this world struggle involves religion as well as race and 
the form of government. Since Pearl Harbor and the 
line-up against the “democracies,” we are sure there are 
factors that involve an accounting to God. 

Such a conclusion is easily reached provided one does 
not examine closely what the Christians themselves have 
done to the divine commandment, “Remember the Sab- 
bath day, to keep it holy.” What has become customary 
in Christian communities for the first day of the week, 
commonly called Sunday, does not fortify one in the 
opinion that the church dares to call on God to visit 


His wrath on those who have forsaken their altars, for- 
gotten the privileges of worship and converted the Lord’s 
day into a period of reveling. The conversion into mis- 
use and contempt of the memorial of our Lord’s victory 
over death, of the meetings in the Upper Room, of the 
Holy Spirit’s gifts of grace, and of the assembling of the 
brethren in faith for common prayers and supplication 
is too visible to permit denial. 

How dare we call upon God to set at naught wiles of 
His enemies when we ourselves have relinquished the 
day set apart to hallow the Gospel of man’s salvation! 
In what attempted usurpation of Sunday’s time of rest 
and worship have the interests of mammon eventual 
victory? Sports, movies, resorts, games of gambling— 
even the highways and the drafts on mines and metals 
of the fuel and machines of traffic have been made con- 
tributors to the neglect of holiness. Even the words of 
Jesus are twisted into an apology to disobey Him. He 
rebuked a form but not the substance of obedience. 

Our statesmen, with the President’s and Prime Min- 
ister’s approval, are warning us, “You can lose this war.” 
Our religion does not permit us even to think that 
idolatry and godless pride can defeat defenders of the 
Gospel of Christ. But what if those to whom has been 
committed the Way, the Truth, and the Life are no 
longer faithful stewards. 
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he Chiat in the News 


Will History Repeat? 


Figures from the days of the first world war show that 
contributions to churches increased greatly during that 
period. Eleven Protestant denominations which received 
approximately $27,000,000 in 
1914 received more than 
$39,500,000 in 1918. Gifts to pri- 
~ vate social agencies in New 
York City alone advanced from 
$8,000,000 to $12,500,000. 

Contributions will show a 
definite increase during the 
present war period, predicts 
George M. Galloway, financial 
secretary of the Brooklyn Bu- 
reau of Charities. Increased 
wages and restricted purchasing opportunities will result 
in an increasing number of givers, he believes, if or- 
ganizations press their needs aggressively. 


New Churches 


Tue War Production Board is not granting priorities 
for church construction projects, reports Religious News 
Service, and is asking that plans for new buildings be 
shelved for the duration. 

New hospitals and schools are on the same list, being 
permitted only where conditions make them vitally 
necessary. 

Dr. E. M. Conover, director of the Interdenominational 
Bureau of Architecture, points out that churches should 
not abandon building plans without thorough investiga- 
tion. 

Much labor and many types of material are not in the 
war necessity classification, he states. “There is no need 
to get concerned about priorities until tentative plans 
have been made and fairly well developed by church 
architects who know the materials markets so well that 
they can specify excellent substitute materials. 

“The most effective church buildings in the world 
were erected without many of the gadgets we think 
necessary today. This is certainly the time for churches 
to secure tentative plans and raise funds.” 


New Automobiles 

“PractIcInG” clergymen will be permitted to purchase 
new automobiles as well as new tires and tubes, under 
revised rationing regulations issued by Leon Henderson. 

It must not be assumed that all clergymen asking for 
tires or cars will be permitted to have them, rationing 
officials state. Clergymen are subject to the same reg- 
ulations now being applied to physicians, and must show 
that they absolutely require new equipment for the per- 
formance of their duties. 


A Matter of Grammar 

“BeieveE it or not” Ripley called attention recently to 
what looked to him like a grammatical error in the Mar- 
riage Service; the familiar “Till death us do part.” It 
looks like a singular subject taking a plural verb. 

The Rev. DuBose Murphy set Ripley straight, says 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


the Witness, by calling attention to the use of the sub- 
junctive mode in classic English, used in clauses intro- 
duced by “until” or “till.” As in “Until the day break, 
and the shadows flee away.” (Song of Songs, 2: 17.) 
The third person singular in the subjunctive is similar 
to the indicative plural. 

Subjunctives in English are rapidly “passing on” to 
the grammarians’ heaven where all good parts of speech 
go when they are outworn. Let’s hope the promise ex- 


pressed in the Marriage Service in the “till death us do — 


part” clause proves more enduring. 


Opening a New Front 

MIssIoNARIES withdrawn from fields in the Far East 
may be sent to Latin America, according to the plans 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church; U.S. At 

At present the Presbyterians have forty-nine mission- 
aries in Brazil, twenty-two in Chile, twenty-two in 
Colombia, seventeen in Guatemala, ten in Venezuela, 
and eight in Mexico. 

There are more than 160 interned in occupied China, 
fourteen in Japan, twenty-one in Chosen, and twenty- 
three in Bangkok. Largest number of the 1,189 Presby- 
terian missionaries in service are in India, 186. Thirty- 
three are carrying on in the southern part of the Philip- 
pines. No word has been received from the fifty-four 
in Manila, Legaspi, and the north. 


Peace Aims 

A THREE-POINT program for a peaceful world is pro- 
posed by Richard M. Fagley, executive secretary of the 
Church Peace Union. He proposes: 1. A world organiza- 
tion which limits national sovereignty; 2. Recognition 
by nations that the resources of the world are God’s gift, 
and should be used to meet all human need; 3. A com- 
mon ideal which sees man as an end, not a means to 
individual ends, and interprets power as a trust and not 
an invitation to profit for a few. 

“Peace aims must be discussed co-operatively by 
church members and not simply by ecclesiastical heads, 
if laymen are to realize the potential power of the 
Church,” Mr. Fagley says. 


End of Denominational Control 

Brown UNtversity, Providence, R. I., founded by 
Baptists, is the third oldest university in New England. 
When it was chartered in 1764 provision was made that 
a majority of the trustees be Baptists, and that a specific 
number of Episcopalians, Quakers, and Congregation- 
alists be included. 

In 1926 an amendment was passed providing for six 
additional trustees regardless of denominational align- 
ment, and eliminating the requirement that the president 
be a Baptist. 

At a special meeting held recently it was decided to 
petition the Rhode Island legislature to amend the 
charter further, removing all denominational require- 
ments for fellows, trustees, and members of the faculty. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juttus F. SEEBACH 


Whatever May Have Been the treatment accorded it 
at home, the Bible is going over big in the camps. When 
the chief chaplain in the Fourth Corps Area near 
Atlanta, Col. John Axton, announced to the soldiers that 
he would furnish free Testaments to all who desired 
them, as authorized by their respective Protestant, Cath- 
olic or Jewish houses of faith, requests poured in at 
ence from all over the Area to the number of 166,101, 
with many others added later. A similar demonstration 
at Fort Benning, Georgia, the seat of “the largest Infan- 
try School in the world,” brought in a request from 
19,827 Protestants, 6,455 Catholics, and 843 Jews. 


When Japanese snipers were recently captured on 
Luzon Island their American captors were surprised at 


the complete equipment they carried for independent 


cperation over a period of weeks. These were of the 
troops who, if they had successfully filtered through the 
American lines, would have been able to move about at 
will on their destructive missions. Follows the list of 
equipment: A gas mask; green combination mosquito- 
net camouflage-hood to cover helmet, head and shoul- 
ders; green net for rest of body; black wire eye-screen 
against sun-glare; coil of rope for many uses, including 
tying sniper to tree to overcome the effects of his gun’s 
recoil; a five-inch bag of rice, a small bag of hardtack, 
half-pound of hard candy, package of concentrated food 
tablets, can of field rations, small can of coffee and vitamin 
pills to supplement food obtainable from the country- 
side; a can of chlorine to purify water, mess kit, can- 
teen, antidote for mustard gas, quinine, stomach pills, 
gauze pads, assorted bandages, spare socks, gloves, tooth- 
brush and flashlight with rotating, vari-colored lenses, 
apparently for signaling; spare lenses for gas mask, 
usable for zero and. sub-zero weather. This equipment 
for independent action is interesting. Taken in connec- 
tion with the growing development of small bodies of 
special troops into commandos, it indicates that mass 
warfare is growing too massive, and necessitates a fre- 
quent return to earlier and simpler forms of strategy. 
Even giant armies must recognize the law of diminishing 
returns. 


The Indian military forces, now more than 1,000,000 
strong, are reported as eager to throw their full might 
into the present critical struggle in the Far East. From 
all accounts it had better be soon. These troops are said 
to be drawn from “the Moslems, Sikhs, Dogras, Gurkhas, 
and other martial races who are the core of the armies 
of India . . . the comparatively silent martial races and 
not the politically minded ones who crowd the benches” 
at the National Congress meeting of the Hindus. That 
will resolve for many much of the confusion of thought 
caused by the news of considerable disaffection in India 
toward the British government. India is now producing 
nearly all it needs of rifles, munitions, shells, machine 
guns, mine sweepers and small naval vessels. It is also 
producing more than it needs of pig iron, manganese ore, 
petrol, timber, sandbags, uniforms, tents, boots, leather 
goods and foodstuffs for the allied forces. In view of the 


industrial progress there, in Australia, New Zealand and 
the Dutch East Indies, the political status of these lands 
will be considerably changed in relation to their home 
governments at the conclusion of this war. 


In the Swarm of rumors born of the recent catas- 
trophes befalling the Allies, the recurrent fear of an 
invasion of England has come to the top again. Informa- 
tion from France tells of intense activity along the Chan- 
nel coast of Normandy. Civilian populations of the coast 
towns of Ardres, Fecamp, Etaples, Valognes and villages 
near the mouth of the Somme River—all situated near 
important coastal military centers—are reported as 
forcibly evacuated. Troops equipped with light artillery 
and otherwise prepared for mobile action, have been 
pouring in from Germany and Eastern France. No of- 
ficial comment or news account has been allowed. Other 
preparations strengthen the possibility. Gliders, capable 
of carrying five tons, the commandeering of all natural 
and artificial silk for parachutes (the English have just 
learned that Hitler has ordered 1,500,000 parachutes for 
quick delivery, many of them to be used from low alti- 
tudes), the stealthy accumulation of barges and muni- 
tions of war, the assembling of the battle fleet, all point 
to the planning of a quick, hard blow. It might be Eng- 
land as the quickest way to end a war whose burden is 
speedily becoming insupportable for the Axis forces. 
This may be the reason why Britain continues to hold 
more than 2,000,000 picked troops at home, and at the 
same time it may be an answer in part to the complaints 
of the Dutch and Australians in the Far Pacific. 


Things Good and Bad are here. For instance: Those 
who are worried over the lasting effects on traffic of the 
destruction of rubber trees in Malaya and Sumatra need 
to realize that because rubber trees are full! of sap and 
planted far apart their complete destruction is almost 
impossible, especially since there are 700,000,000 of them 
in the two states mentioned alone. . . . The American 
Mission to Lepers in the Belgian Congo warns that there 
will be a marked increase in leprosy, due to dislocated 
and unsanitary conditions, and that our troops in the 
Far East may carry infection back with them. Protec- 
tion is to be found in care and cleanliness. . . . Mexico’s 
organized railway workers warned President Camacho 
(February 5) that they had “precise data to show that 
Japan is plotting against Mexico.” . . . Norway’s exas- 
peration, Premier Quisling, informed the German press 
(February 14) that “the attitude of the Norwegian peo- 
ple toward Britain is at present entirely negative.” In 
the meantime, “I and the Nasjonal Samling (the Nazi 
Party local copy) work exclusively for political aims... 
therefore we have no time to lose on complicated re- 
ligious questions.” If Quisling is really doing that, the 
attitude must be unanimous, for the church continues 
to ignore Quisling. ... If you want to hoard, the govern- 
ment will encourage you to concentrate on coal. Wash- 
ington would appreciate early action on your part in 
order that the tracks and roads may be cleared for de- 
fense needs during the coming summer, fall and winter. 
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Changed Communities 
An Experience in Buffalo, N. Y., Parish of General Interest 


More than one of our larger city congregations have 
been facing the same problem encountered by Pastor 
John M. Strodel at Christ Church, Buffalo, N. Y. Over 
a period of fifteen years Pastor Strodel has seen the 
neighborhood in which his church is located change 
from one characterized by a middle class constituency 
to one made up largely of a class of people in the lower 
bracket, socially and economically as well as spiritually. 
Only a handful of his people now reside in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the church. The rest have scattered 
all over the city and the fast-growing suburban areas. 
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Long Rows of Houses, Each Subject to the 
Character of Its Tenant 


Only the ties of tradition, loyalty, and devotion bind 
them to the church in which they were baptized and 
confirmed, in which their grandparents held long and 
faithful memberships. Such ties can be strong, but they 
can also be easily broken unless they are carefully nur- 
tured at all times. This task alone tests the endurance 
and capability of a pastor with such a large parish. 


Alert and Willing 

Caring for his flock is one of the prime duties of every 
Christian pastor. However, there is another duty equally 
important, but often neglected because of lack of time 
and manpower. That is the duty of evangelism, of an- 
swering the challenging words of our Lord, “Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 


By DONALD R. PICHASKE 


Ghost.” Much of the missionary work among the “na- 
tions” of our own land has been confined to the estab- 
lishment of mission congregations in growing suburban 
areas to take care of our families moving out into those 
areas away from the city church. Every congregation 
has a mission field worthy of thoughtful consideration 
within its immediate environs. 

Christ Church is alert and faces the future real- 
istically. It is a church willing to face the prospect of a 
future that demands action now to sustain its life and 
prove itself worthy of its existence. When Christ Church 
was founded over fifty years ago it was located in the 
midst of its constituency. There were no problems of 
transporting the children to Sunday school from homes 
many blocks, yes, many miles away. Men and women 
had no difficulty in traveling to the services. That was 
fifty years ago. Today parents must come from every 
corner of the city to bring their children to Sunday 
school and to attend the services themselves. Their old 
homes in the neighborhood have been occupied by 
others. And it is about these “others” that we must 
concern ourselves. They demand our attention for two 
reasons: first, because it is the fundamental and vital 
task of the Christian Church to bring the Gospel to all 
men, and, secondly, because it is necessary to perpetuate 
the existence of the congregation throughout the years 
ahead. 


A Unique Program 

In inaugurating a mission program two years ago this 
congregation chose one unique for a church of its size. 
It had never been tried by a large, well-established con- 
gregation of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
In the summer of 1940 the services of a trained worker 
from the Philadelphia Theological Seminary was ob- 
tained. His task was specifically to locate the unchurched 
families in the neighborhood and to attempt to win them 
for Christ. In instituting the program, objectives were 
set up to guide him, as follows: 


1. To win souls for the Kingdom of Christ. 

2. To make the community around Christ Church 
conscious of the interest of that church in the spiritual 
welfare of the community. 

3. To win new members for the church and Sunday 
school. 


It will be noted that the final objective was the win- 
ning of new members for the church and Sunday school. 
First things were kept first, the winning of souls for 
Christ and the creation of a Christ Church-conscious 
community. This was no membership drive or attempt 
to proselyte. 


The Plan of Action 

The method of approach was based upon that used by 
the Board of American Missions when it seeks to deter- 
mine a favorable field for the establishment of a new 
mission congregation. A certain area of the neighbor- 
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_ vidual reference cards were made out. 
_ claimed membership in other churches were checked 
__ with the pastors of those churches in so far as was pos- 
_ sible. More than one pastor discovered that he had 
__ members of whom he had never heard, much less seen. 
_ On the basis of initial interviews all cards were filed 
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hood was chosen as the field for the concentration of an 
intensive effort. This area was then surveyed by the 
worker, whose main intent was to discover the religious 
affiliations, if any, of every family within that area. In 
erder to secure entree into the homes, the visitor re- 
frained from indicating the objectives of his call until 
there was some demonstration of a desire to talk re- 
ligion. Then no time or trouble was spared—no matter 
what the religious affiliations of that person might be. 
Hours were often spent conversing with Roman Cath- 
olic and Jewish as well as unchurched men and women. 
At the conclusion of every interview in a Protestant 
home, there was left a little piece of literature entitled, 
“My Church,” a few brief paragraphs on the proper 
place of the church in the life of every Christian. 
Results of the canvass were checked daily. Tabula- 
tions were made; and for every Protestant family indi- 
Those who 


for future reference and visitation. In unusual cases, 
where there was demonstrated an immediate warm in- 
terest in the church, such information was given the 


pastor, and he made a return visit within the next 


couple of weeks. 


Welcomed Visitors 


At the completion of the necessary survey all time 
was devoted to visiting. In many churchless homes the 
pastor and the worker became welcome visitors. And 
in the course of three months these two men visited 
some families as many as three and four times. 

During the summer of 1941 this work was resumed 
with another worker from the seminary. A new area 
was surveyed, and the one that had been covered the 


_ previous summer was once more gone into on the basis 


of information gained previously. It was in this latter 
district that most of the effort was expended, for it was 
there that the possibilities promised the greatest return. 
What were the results of such an intensified evan- 
gelistic endeavor carried on during these six months 
over a two-year period, when more than 15,000 persons 
were contacted? A comparison might help us to vis- 
ualize them. During the first three months alone, at the 
expenditure of $250, the number of new members for 
the Sunday school and the church, and of persons bap- 
tized and confirmed as a result of this work, was larger 
than the total reported by all the full-time mission con- 
gregations of the Buffalo area for the entire year, which 
involved the expenditure of thousands. And at the con- 
clusion of the second three-month period the results 
promised to be just as great. Add to these results the 
amount of good will established in the community to- 
ward the Lutheran Church, an intangible and unmeas- 
urable quantity, but one that made itself felt in many 
ways, and you have benefits of incalculable worth. 


25 Per Cent Unchurched 


Here is an answer to one of the big problems of many 
of our urban congregations. Within the parish boun- 
daries of each there are large numbers of unchurched 
men and women. The survey of Christ Church revealed 
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that 25 per cent of Protestantism in that area was un- 
churched. The same figure holds true for Lutherans. 
And the number of unchurched Roman Catholics was 
equally revealing. The Gospel of Jesus Christ must be 
brought to them. A pastor already heavily burdened 
with the task of maintaining the bonds that hold his 
scattered congregation together finds little time to can- 
vass and to visit adequately. We need evangelists, not 
only for our mission congregations but also for our 
large and established city churches. Getting to Christ 
the large number of potential Christian men and women 
within a parish is not a job that can be done overnight. 
Nor can it be done through the issuance of general in- 
vitations. It is more often a long drawn-out work that 
takes infinite patience. The unchurched need to be 
taught. Many of them are willing to listen and to talk. 
In a time when once revered institutions are crumbling 
over their heads one after the other, doubts are crowd- 
ing into their minds. They are seeking, and they need 
something to which they can hold fast in spite of all the 
changes and disturbances going on in the world about 
them. The Christian Church has something to give 
them. 

Greater than any other one factor keeping men and 
women out of the church is ignorance. That ignorance 
must be wiped out. It is some satisfaction to let the 
mother of an unbaptized four-year-old boy know that 
Christian baptism means something far greater than 
simply that “it is supposed to make the boy lucky.” 
Along with that ignorance there is a callous indifference, 
largely the result of the first factor. Teach a man what 
the Church is, and he will not thoughtlessly neglect it. 


Populations on the Move 


Tue reference in the recent report of our U. L. C. A. 
Board of American Missions to the shifts in population 
which war activities have produced has a very serious 
background. The capital city, Washington, is cited in 
America, a Roman Catholic weekly, as one situation 
among hundreds. 

Over population began to make itself felt eight years 
ago owing to the tremendous growth of bureaus and 
agencies. Estimates of the influx of new people during 
coming months range from 85,000 to 250,000. So far the 
effects have not been sufficient to induce practical action 
by the Congress, which is the governing body for the 
District of Columbia. 

The writer in America asserts: 


“Should Congress continue to entertain itself with cheap 
slurs, frightful conditions may soon be found in Washington. 
In policing, in hospitals, in schools, in transportation and in 
housing, Washington cannot now care properly for the thou- 
sands added to the population since 1933. Where are the 
100,000 more, expected by autumn, to live? If they bring 
their families, as some must, in what school can room be 
found for their children? How are these men and women 
to get to work, when transportation facilities are already 
overcrowded? In what hospital will they be cared for, should 
they fall ill? These are not academic questions.” 


Not the least of thé problems are the spiritual perils 
with which millions of souls will be exposed by severing 
home ties. Quite properly the church is summoned to 
attention. 
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Keeping Up with Our Children 


By Dorothy M. Poole, Renovo, Pa. 


One of the popular weekly magazines features a reg- 
ular column entitled, “Keeping Up With Our World.” 
That is quite a terrific task in this day when things are 
moving and changing so rapidly, but I question whether 
it is any more difficult than this problem of keeping up 
with our children. Perhaps they are not two problems, 
but one and the same, because for those of us who are 
parents, our children constitute our world. We plan for 
them, work for them, suffer for them—yea, we live for 
them. Yet I think that sometimes our energies are mis- 
directed. In this, as in other things, we tend to over- 
emphasize the physical and to overlook other and more 
important values. 

For the past few years my work in the Sunday school 
has been chiefly with young women, most of whom have 
young children also in the Sunday school. Formerly I 
had worked with junior boys and girls, so I have had at 
least a glimpse into both sides of this problem. After 
the Promotion Day exercises held recently in our church 
school, one of these young mothers said to me, “I was 
amazed at the things Billy had learned. Half of them I 
never knew, and the rest I have forgotten long ago. And 
he never talks about those things at home.” No—of 
course he never talks about them at home—probably no 
one at home had ever given him the least reason to 
suspect that they might be interested in the things that 
he was learning at Sunday school. 


Homework for Parents 

Certainly a child’s religious education should not end 
with the short period of instruction that he receives 
each Sunday morning in the church school. If we are 
to supplement this instruction with religious training in 
the home, we have to know at least as much as the 
child has already learned; and if we are sincerely con- 
cerned with our task, we shall not stop with this min- 
imum requirement. It should be our dream and desire 
to be both teacher and guide to our children; and to 
that end we must not only keep up with them, but rather 
keep at least one jump ahead of them. 

Difficult as this job may seem, there are many who 
stand ready to help us. If you are sincerely concerned 
about your child’s religious education, you will talk first 
of all with his Sunday school teacher. She can tell you 
what she is trying to teach the child and may be able to 
suggest how you might help by carrying that teaching 
even farther in the home. If she is hesitant about offer- 
ing such suggestions, approach your pastor for help. 
That’s what he’s there for—and he will be delighted to 
know that the parents in his congregation are interested 
in the religious education of their children within the 
family circle. Both family worship and Sunday school 
will mean more to the youngsters if they connect up 
one with the other. Then, after talking with teacher 
and pastor, talk with your child. Encourage him to tell 
you about the things he is learning in Sunday school— 
let him know that you are interested in what he is do- 
ing. And of course you will take your chtid to Sunday 
school rather than send him. 


An Organization Worth Having 


A Parent-Teacher Association in the church school is 
excellent—it is just as important there as in the public 
school. If your church school has no such organization, 
perhaps you are the one to set in motion such co-opera- 
tion between parents and teachers. We cannot afford to 
let our children suspect that they know more than 
mother and dad—we must keep posted on their educa- 
tional development. 

This holds true in their secular as well as their re- 
ligious education. How many times do we hear state- 
ments such as these: “They didn’t do it that way when 
we went to school. These new-fangled ways of teaching 
are just a lot of foolishness”? A few years ago at a mis- 
sionary convention one of the speakers used as his theme 
the term “Young Adults”—that is, those who are old 
enough to make up their minds and not too old to change 
them. It seems almost a prerequisite of parenthood that 
we must be “young adults” until the end of time. If we 
disparage the new methods of teaching and discipline 
and grading that are being introduced into our public 
school system each year, we tend to lower the respect 
of our children for that institution. And if, as these 
children grow older and wiser, they begin to realize 
that our disapproval is due to lack of knowledge and 
understanding on our part, they will soon begin to lose 
respect for us too. 

How much better it would be if we would become 
actively interested in the formal education of our chil- 
dren—if we would make an earnest effort to keep up 
with them. With the use of a little initiative and the 
help of parent-teacher organizations, we might easily 
become acquainted with these “new-fangled” methods 
of teaching, we might even begin to understand how and 
why they are an improvement over the old methods. 


On Life’s Sea 
By Ivy Heilman Harmon 


Lives, like frail barques on life’s wide sea, 
Move on their way unceasingly. 

On, ever on, they swiftly glide, 

Now far apart, now side by side, 

Cast here and there by circumstance— 

It is God’s plan and not mere chance. 
Friends, through the years as strangers grown, 
Are for an hour together thrown, 

And all those years just drop away— 

The time between seems but a day— 
Then the winds change and on the tide 
These same barques far and farther glide, 
So often wildly tempest tossed, 

Sometimes ’twould seem that all is lost. 
But in God’s time, on that fair shore, 

The anchor cast, the voyage o’er, 

All dangers and all darkness past 

They’ll safely rest in port at last. 


Rural Valley, Pa. 
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Last week in the meeting of our couples’ class, there 
was quite a discussion about the proper size of a 


family. Many opinions were offered, and one or two 


' persons stood very strongly for their views. Not much 
of a conclusion was reached, but the session did make 
us all do some thinking. Some phases of this question 
were brought up which were new to me. All in all, 
after these different expressions, we were still left “up 


in the air.” Is there any generally accepted answer 


to this question? 


“Be ye fruitful and multiply,” is the injunction of the 
Scriptures; but it is not at all definite. There is no gen- 
erally accepted answer to the question you have raised. 

There are many factors to be considered. Some be- 
lieve that two boys and two girls constitute the ideal 
minimum family, inasmuch as it allows each child to 
have both the brother and sister relationship. Of course, 
the determination of sex is still something beyond scien- 
tific control, 

The health of the mother must have large considera- 
tion. Certainly it is not desirable to increase the number 
of children and lose the mother, in the light of the sanc- 
tity of personality or on sociological grounds. But the 
health of children likewise must receive thought, for it 
is known that there is a heavier death rate among chil- 
dren at one-year intervals than among those with a two- 
year spacing. 

The economic element is playing a large part in de- 
termining the size of families today, and will continue to 
do so. Years ago children were regarded as a financial 
asset, for they were put to work early. However highly 
we regard them today, they are financial liabilities. We 
welcome them despite the cost; but there must be a 
limit if they are to receive proper care and advantages. 
Many people feel that it is better to have a smaller fam- 
ily and be able to do the best for them than to have a 
larger number of children and deny them opportunities. 
Perhaps this attitude is overstressed today, but it can- 
not be ignored. Some consideration should be given to 
the welfare of society. It would be better if there were 
more children among the families which contribute to 
community, church and society, and less among those 
which are negative influences. There are, however, 
notable exceptions to the principle. 

A couple must determine this matter in the light of 
all considerations, guided by the Spirit of God. 


How are twins explained? Why do some twins not 
resemble one another while others seem to be perfect 
duplicates? 


Twins are of two types, identical and fraternal. Iden- 
tical twins result when two sperm cells enter the same 
egg cell. Fraternal twins are due to separate fertilization 


Happenings tn the Family 


By Earv S. Rupisiti, Pu.D. 


of two egg cells. Identical twins usually resemble one 
another very closely, but are not completely alike. Fra- 
ternal twins resemble one another no more than ordinary 
brothers and sisters. About one-fourth of all twins are 
of the identical type. Twins are more likely to be girls 
than boys. About 15 per cent of all mothers have the 
twining tendency. A mother who has borne twins has 
but one chance in twenty of bearing twins again. The 
twinning tendency increases up to 35 or 40 years, and 
then decreases, so the likelihood of twins is greatest if 
the mother is between 35 and 40 years of age. 

Identical twins are of the same sex, whereas fraternal 
twins may be of the same or of opposite sexes. Parents 
are fond of dressing twins alike. This practice may easily 
be carried to extremes. Perhaps it is more pleasing to 
parents than to the children, especially as they develop 
into real individualities. We need to avoid any tendency 
to press them into the same mold of interests, behavior, 
preferences or accomplishments. After all, they are per- 
sons and no two are alike. Each personality is sacred 
and unique. Each deserves freedom of development. 


My wife and I have been reading Bible stories and 
other stories to Bobby, six years old, and Lillian, who 
is eight. Both relish the stories, and want “just one 
more.” We enjoy doing this, but I am wondering how 
long one ought to read to children. Lillian can read, 
but yet wants us to read. Bobby is just beginning to 
read, and is not yet very far along. We must read to 
him. But how about Lillian? What is the right thing 
to do? 


This is a question every parent has to face. As chil- 
dren learn to read they should be encouraged to read 
their own stories. The change, of course, should be 
gradual. The things they read for themselves must be 
somewhat simpler than those we read to them. It is one 
thing to listen to someone else and another to go through 
the effort of reading when one still must struggle with 
words. A child may with difficulty find his way, but lose 
the meaning. 

As fast as it can be properly done, the child’s own 
reading should take the place of ours. As a rule, chil- 
dren do not read so well until in the third grade, in some 
cases later. Certainly by that time they should be read- 
ing some of the stories for themselves. If we continue 
to read to them too long, it is likely to hinder their own 
reading development, for they will depend upon us 
rather than upon themselves. 

Lillian may soon begin reading to Bobby, perhaps 
now. That will help both her and her brother. Grad- 
ually as he advances, he will be anxious to read for him- 
self. His sister’s reading will lure him into reading to 
himself more effectively than that of his parents. 
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On Historic Ground 


Georgia-Alabama Synod Meeting in Famous Ebenezer Church 


Jerusalem Church, Ebenezer, Ga., erected in 1769 


WHEN the delegates assembled for the eighty-second 
annual convention of the Georgia-Alabama Synod in 
historic Jerusalem (Ebenezer) Church in Effingham 
County, Georgia, January 10-12, the prevailing con- 
sciousness was that truly we were on “holy ground.” 
In all the deliberations there was a sacredness beyond 
words to describe. It was here that the pioneer Salz- 
burgers walked more than two hundred years ago, and 
within these walls since 1769 voices have been raised to 
declare the faith—voices which would not be stilled by 


the confusing noises of the world. Meeting in such an. 


atmosphere, rich in the heritage of the faith, the pres- 
ident of synod, Dr. John L. Yost of Atlanta, took occa- 
sion in the introduction to his official report to speak of 
“The State of the Church” and “The Permanence of the 
Church” in such a manner that the synod was moved to 
a season of prayer in behalf of our beloved Church and 
of those who hold and proclaim the “faith of our fathers” 
in a sin-scourged world. 

The Holy Communion was administered at the open- 
ing service, the Rev. C. E. Seastrunk, pastor of the host 
church, and the Rev. John W. Mangum, secretary of 
synod, liturgists. The sermon was preached by Dr. Yost, 
his theme being, “A Living Body.” Speaking of the 
church as the body of Christ and we its members, Dr. 
Yost said, “It is our highest privilege to be the parts of 
His body,” and declared that the body lives, every part 
derives its life from the whole body, and every part has 
a service to render. The convention chaplain, the Rev. 
Clyde G. Steele of Mobile, Ala., opened each session 
with stimulating meditations and stirring challenges to 
heroic witnessing in our time of opportunity. 


Guest Speakers 


Synod was honored by the presence of Dr. R. H. 
Gerberding, president of the Synod of the Northwest, 
who represented the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. Dr. Gerberding presented the message of the 
Church to its constituent synod, and also addressed the 
convention during Vespers, with special emphasis on 
the two anniversaries being observed this year by the 
Church and their relation to the Church’s work in mis- 


By J. M. Frick, Atlanta, Ga. 


sions, home and foreign. Also guest of the synod was 
Dr. L. S. G. Miller, returned missionary of our Church 
to Japan, who addressed the convention in behalf of 
our work of missions. 


Reports of Institutions 


Reports were heard from the institutions in which the 
synod holds joint ownership. Newberry College was 
represented by President James C. Kinard and John L. 
Yost, Jr., a member of the student body of the college, 
president of the Georgia-Alabama Luther League, and a 
candidate for the ministry. In presenting the students’ 
report from the college Mr. Yost gave a soul-stirring 
appeal for the support of Christian institutions such as 
Newberry, where love, and not hatred, dominates all 
thinking. Dr. W. C. Davis, president of the Board of 
Trustees, presented the report of the Board, calling at- 
tention to the efforts of the South Carolina Synod to 
retire the indebtedness of the college, and thanking the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod for its noble example in exceed- 
ing the goal set for the year 1941. The amount for the 
College Emergency Appeal by the synod was set at 
$10,000, and the effort resulted in more than $14,000 in 
cash and pledges. 

The Southern Lutheran Seminary was represented 
by Dr. E. C. Cooper, president, who spoke of the suc- 
cess realized in efforts to clear the seminary of all in- 
debtedness, and appealed for the best of young men 
from the Church to be trained as pastors. 

The Rev. W. C. Boliek, president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Lowman Home, also had a message of 
cheer, reporting the institution free of all debt and 
faithfully ministering for the Church to those com- 
mitted to its care. 

The Orphan Home at Salem, Va., was represented 
by the Rev. Edwin D. Ziegler of the Home staff, who is 
a son of the Jerusalem congregation. The Home cared 
for six children from the synod and received $1,098 from 
the synod in 1941. 


A Distinguished Percentage 


The treasurer reported that of the thirty-one congre- 
gations in the synod seventeen paid their apportionment 
in full, and fourteen paid their apportionment and quotas 
for the institutions in full. The percentage of apportion- 
ment received was 85.61, as compared with 83.90 in 
1940. 

The Examining Committee presented to the synod 
Student Olin G. Dasher, a senior in the Southern Sem- 
inary, and recommended his acceptance into the synod 
by ordination upon completion of the prescribed work 
at the seminary and a call to the service of the Church. 

The president of the synod announced the delightful 
news that the Rev. Paul G. McCullough, lately of Miami, 
Fla., has accepted the call of Christ Church, Birming- 
ham, Ala., to begin service there after February 15. 
There remains one other vacant parish, and it is thought 
that it may soon have the services of a pastor. 
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Officers and Delegates 

The term of Dr. John L. Yost as president expires 
with 1942. All the other officers were re-elected: the 
Rev. John W. Mangum, Brunswick, secretary; Dr. R. L. 
Gnann, Savannah, treasurer; and D. E. Wilson, Atlanta, 
statistical secretary. 

Members elected to Boards of Trustees were: New- 
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berry College: Dr. H. J. Black, Savannah, and Herman 
W. Boozer, Atlanta. Seminary: Dr. W. A. Reiser, Au- 
gusta. Lowman Home: Peter G. Schafer, Savannah. 
Orphan Home: Olin F. Fulmer, Savannah. 

Delegates to the U. L. C. A. convention in Louisville, 
Ky., are Drs. John L. Yost and C. A. Linn; and Messrs. 
J. H. Paulsen and Herman W. Boozer. 


From a Discourse by Chaplain FRANK O. TAAFEL, Camp Shelby, Miss. 


WHISTLER, one of the greatest of all painters, was ex- 
hibiting his latest masterpiece—a gorgeous sunset—to 
a friend. After some moments of study, the friend re- 
marked, “I have never seen a sunset like that.” In a 
second, the painter replied, “But don’t you wish you 
could?” In her analysis of the painting, one thing was 
lacking—appreciation of her art; appreciation of the 
esthetic. Without the mental and the esthetic back- 
ground, it was impossible for her to visualize the beau- 
tiful. 

A few weeks ago I motored through Camp Shelby. 
It was in the early dawn, and even the quietness of rest 
hung like a blanket over this great army camp. As I 
drove through the highway—a dark knife severing in two 
myriads of tents—I noted the spires of the chapels point- 
ing toward heaven. Silhouetted against the golden sky 
of a sunrise were the tabernacles of God. In a world 
gone mad with hate and war, they stood as sentinels to 
men’s dreams and aspirations. Then I thought, how 
many have said, “Why religion in the army?” And then 
I wished that all could have the chaplain’s background, 
his experiences, his trials and his joys among the men 
of America. Only in the sense that they had God in 
their hearts could others know and feel the wondrous 
work being accomplished. Then, if men saw not of the 
ministering tasks, I could say, “But don’t you wish you 
could?” 

The Eighty-fourth Psalm which begins, “How amiable 
are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts,” was written in 
the shadows of great conflicts and national dismay. There 
is manifest that depth of feeling of national crisis, that 
appeal to the guidance of God, that urge to find the hid- 
den values of the spirit. Truly, an old commentator 
summed up the purport of this psalm in the following 
words: “The prayer of a patriot for his afflicted country, 


in which he pleads God’s former mercies and by faith | 


foresees better days.” It actuated in me an understand- 
ing that a good Christian must be a contributive patriot, 
devoted to the ultimate welfare of his own people and 
of his native land. So this hour, in its adversity and 
sorrow and wonder and trials, still was filled with hope 
for the morrow; for as long as the tabernacles of God 
stood, America would stand. In these chapels, these 
tabernacles of God, there was the symbolism of a faith- 
ful and praying nation; a symbol that in the expenditure 
for the elements of war, the fundamentals of peace and 
a nation’s safety were not forgotten. Man, in this hour, 
sought the mercies of God; the chapels stood as a memo- 
rial to his love, his admiration and his intense devotion. 


They stood as a symbol of warring peoples reaching be- 
yond self for life, and hope and the incomparable tenets 
of faith. They stood as a symbol of man reaching toward 
heaven for those things which, he knew, only heaven 
could give. 

Against the skies, the spires arose. I meditated on 
their meaning. 


Symbol of Sanctuary 

On the door of Durham Cathedral in England one may 
still see the sanctuary knocker. It was mandatory that 
all who entered would leave the cries and the hates of 
the world. A man was safe from all things when orice 
that door closed upon him. In the vicissitudes of life, 
he could flee and here find that peace which the world 
could not give; that solace which men could not utter. 
Here was peace; here was hope; here was friendship; 
here was understanding, but, above all, here was God. 
A soul could commune with the Infinite, could close all 
portals and find that immeasurable value in the riches 
of the Spirit, could reach out with faltering faith and 
find the Christ, Who, too, found solace in solitude and 
meditation. It was the refuge of the weary and the pro- 
tection of the weak. It was the only place where man 
could find that which he sought. 


Symbol of Democracy 

As these spires lifted their heads toward the blue of 
the heavens, they spoke of that which gives freedom of 
conscience—democracy. It is well to note that America 
has emphasized spiritual training along with physical 
fitness and military adeptness. In her desire to sacrifice 
in victory, she has not forgotten that she was molded in 
the clay of religious liberty and fired in the furnace of 
sacrifice. 

Other philosophies of government offered abrogation 
of God; America still offered the worship of God. Others 
sounded the note of suppression; America still believed 
in liberty. Precepts that rob men of hope, and love, and 
family and worship are now manifest among these who 
would seek to master the world; America still builds 
her chapels, and keeps open the door of hope for her 
people. In this tremendous gesture toward God, Amer- 
ica has shown that democracy and religion are eternally 
linked. Both have the rights, liberties and happiness of 
people in its precepts; both offer the growth and the 
value of individualism; both recognize the fact that man 
has a soul—that he is created in the image of God. Our 
resort to war is for this combination’s defense. 
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P nes Country eee Let’s Make it That—Part II 


Secretary ARTHUR M. KNUDSEN Tells of Progress Being Made at Sitka, Alaska 


Nort content to minister only in Juneau, and prompted 
by the spirit that drives any true missionary to seek 
the lost wherever they may be, Pastor John L. Cauble 

was alert and respon- 

sive when word 
reached him concern- 

ing the need for a 

Gospel ministry in 

Sitka. Immediately he 

contacted the Board 

of American Missions, 
and just as promptly 
- he was assigned to 
make an investigation 
of Sitka. A brief visit 
after Easter, anda 
more extended service 
through the summer 
of 1940, persuaded 
him and the Board 
that a mission should 
be established with 
the least possible de- 
lay. Arrangements were made to send a Board mission- 
ary into the community at once, and early in January 
1941 the Rev. Hugh Dowler and his family were on 
the field. 

It is significant that this was not the first Lutheran 
work to be undertaken in Sitka. In reality it was the 
re-establishment of a 
work begun long years 
ago. A century before 
Pastor Dowler’s arrival 
the first Lutheran pas- 
tor had already reached 
Sitka. When Captain 
Etholin of the Imperial 
Russian Navy, a native 
of Finland and a mem- 
ber of the Lutheran 
Church, went to Sitka 
in 1839 to become man- 
ager of the Russian- 
American Company, he 
was accompanied by his 
Lutheran pastor, the 
Rev. Uno Cygnaeus, 
who remained until 
1845. During his min- 
istry a plot of ground 
was set aside in per- 
petuity for the use of 
the Lutherans of Sitka, 
and upon this site a 
Lutheran church was 
erected. The outside 
appearance of the 
church building is said 


The pipe organ used in the first 
Lutheran Church in Sitka 


Missionary Hugh J. Dowler and his famiiy 


to have been extremely humble, while the interior was 
richly decorated. It even boasted a small but excellent 
pipe organ, thought to have been brought from Ger- 
many. That organ now stands in the museum of the 
Sheldon Jackson School in Sitka. We saw it and dis- 
covered as we ran our fingers over the keys that there 
is still music in its bosom. 

It is regrettable that the criginal Lutheran congrega- 
tion was not continued; but it is understandable. With 
the transfer of Alaska, the Russian officials withdrew, 
the Lutheran work was disorganized, and general de- 
terioration set in. The building was neglected and fell 
into such a state of disrepair that it was considered un- 
safe and was finally demolished. For almost a century 
all that remained was the empty lot and the old pipe 
organ. Previous attempts to revive the work never de- 
veloped into anything of a permanent nature. But with 
the coming of Pastor Dowler a congregation was or- 
ganized with approximately seventy members on May 
25, 1941. Services were held in the none-too-attractive 
local theater, and plans were set in motion for the erec- 
tion of a church building. 

But what kind of a building? Three needs made de- 
mands upon the pastor and community. First, a place 
of worship for the regular services of the congregation. 
Secondly, living quarters for the pastor. And thirdly, 
facilities not only for educational and parish needs, but 
also for the social and recreational requirements of the 
fishermen. During the busy fishing season there are 
from 1,000 to 2,000 fish- 
ing boats at the docks, 
manned mostly by Lu- 
therans. It is an inter- 
esting sight. The port 
is a veritable forest of 
masts. The new build- 
ing must take the fish- 
ermen into account. It 
must provide a three- 
fold home, for the con- 
gregation, the pastor 
and the fishermen, who 
have few other places 
to go outside their 
rooms save the taverns. 

And so it has come 
about that in the de- 
velopment of the build- 
ing program all three 
needs are to be met. 
The congregation will 
have a real church for 
its spiritual ministry. 
The pastor and his fam- 
ily will have suitable 
living quarters over- 
looking the bay at the 
rear. And the basement 
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will be shared by the parish and fishermen, providing 
the former with social and educational facilities, and the 
latter with showers, locker rooms, reading and writing 
rooms for their use when ashore. Our work will take on 
an inner mission as well as home mission character. 


A Century Later 

The cornerstone of the new church was laid with ap- 
propriate services November 23, 1941, exactly one hun- 
dred years to the day after the laying of the cornerstone 
of the original Lutheran Church of Sitka, according to 
Pastor Dowler. It stands on the site originally deeded 
to the Lutherans and respected as the property of the 


Lutherans by each succeeding generation of Sitkans. 


On every map or plat of Sitka we saw both in commer- 
cial and governmental offices last May this particular 
site was marked “Lutherans of Sitka.” It is a choice 
location, in the heart of the city, and easily accessible. 
In this connection it should be added that the Chil- 
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dren of the Church included the parsonage at Sitka in 
their list of projects in 1941, and that their contribution 
has helped to make possible a residence for Pastor and 
Mrs. Dowler and their son Walter. The new building 
will be ready for occupancy in February, and the dedi- 
cation services are scheduled to take place the middle 
of this month. Pastor Hillerman of Juneau will assist 
Pastor Dowler on this festive occasion. 

And what an opportunity this offers to missionary so- 
cieties and mission-interested individuals to assist in 
furnishing this new building. In the place of worship 
will be needed altar, pulpit, lectern, baptismal font, other 
chancel furniture, pews, offering plates, communion 
vessels, paraments, and all that goes with the full equip- 
ment of the sanctuary. In the social and recreational 
rooms there will be need for bookcases, tables, writing 
materials, books, magazines, and all sorts of good Chris- 
tian literature. And there is the parsonage to be com- 
pletely furnished from the front door to the rear. The 
Board has learned through experience that it will be 
profitable to have the homes of our Alaskan missionaries 


completely furnished, thus saving the transportation 


costs of household goods when there are changes of pas- 
tors. Surely this will come to the attention of many 
who will want to have a part in this worthy Christian 
undertaking, and we solicit the prayerful and generous 
support of our Church in this and every other phase of 
the work of the Board of American Missions. Let us 
help make Alaska, and America, what the Lord intended 
them to be—God’s country! 
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South Carolina Synod’s 
First Brotherhood Meeting 


Fresruary 19 the South Carolina Synod Brotherhood 
met at its first all-day convention, which was a decided 
success. The convention was held at Emmanuel Church, 
West Columbia. 

At the morning session, the devotions were led by 
the Rev. L. O. Dasher, pastor of Emmanuel Church. 
The session was opened by Mr. H. Alton Roof, president, 
who presented to the convention a gavel and gavel board 
and made an address of welcome. Mr. W. B. Shealy of 
Little Mountain responded. A very interesting address 
was delivered by the Rev. C. K. Derrick, pastor of St. 
Andrew’s, Charleston, S. C., on “The Ministry Calls Men 
to Action.” The convention then passed on the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of the South Carolina Synod State 
Brotherhood, which were formally adopted with a few 
minor changes. 


The women of this parish and Mt. Tabor served a 
barbecue pork dinner which showed the Lutheran men 
in action. 

The afternoon session was opened by Mr. N. E. Der- 
rick, Columbia, S. C., who led the devotions. Dr. James 
C. Kinard, president of Newberry College, delivered a 
very practical address on “The Layman Leads Men Into 
Action,” after which an open forum was held. Some 
very interesting and educational remarks were made by 
E. Z. Pence, D.D., president of the South Carolina Synod, 
and the Rev. Thomas Suber, superintendent of the 
synod. Greetings were received from Mr. Zeb. Tuxler, 
president of the North Carolina State Brotherhood; Mrs. 
Moretz, president of the Women’s Missionary Society; 
Mr. Earl Bader from the national Brotherhood; Dr. 
Kinard from Newberry College; Dr. E. C. Cooper from 
the Lutheran Seminary at Columbia; the Rev. Wynne 
C. Boliek for the Lowman Home; and Superintendent 
Suber from the South Carolina Synod. 


Officers Elected 


H. Alton Roof, West Columbia, president; H. L. 
Shealy, Prosperity, vice-president; D. L. Haigler, Cam- 
eron, secretary; Dr. J. B. Setzler, Columbia, treasurer; 
H. C. Schatz, Sr., Parr, extension secretary; and C. E. 
Fritz, D.D., Columbia, pastor advisor. The officers were 
installed by President Pence. 

From 5.00 P. M. to 7.00 P. M. a social hour was held 
around a campfire on the Long Branch school ground. 

At 7.00 P. M. a delightful banquet was enjoyed by the 
convention in the auditorium of the Long Branch school. 
Mr. Earl W. Bader, executive secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church of America Brotherhood, delivered 
an inspiring address on “Enlisting the Man Power of the 
Church.” C. E. Fritz, D.D., gave the Resolution Com- 
mittee report, after which the convention was closed 
with the benediction by Superintendent Suber. 

This convention convinced the men that the time is 
at hand for every man of the Church to take up the 
duties that are his in the Church and in the Kingdom 
of Ged. The Brotherhood is the organization to do this 
much needed job, and we believe great things will come 
in the history of Brotherhood in South Carolina from 
this convention. H. C. Scuatz, Ex. Sec. 
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Among Ourselves ... 


Making the Best of the Worst 


PerHaps the rest of the country is not as “First-Aid- 
Conscious” as the cities near our coasts. We are depend- 
ing upon the armed forces to defend us to the best of 
their ability. But if that should not be quite good enough, 
we do not expect to meet the situation in shivering help- 
lessness. Our citizens are quietly preparing to take 
efficient action. 

It is the children who are our first concern. That goes 
almost without saying. In my own community, the teach- 
ers are spending four hours a week learning from the 
school doctor what must be done in all sorts of emer- 
gencies. Parents are quietly making up their minds 
what to do if the unexpected happens. Church schools 
are unobtrusively taking account of the members who 
have had first-aid courses so as to be sure such people 
are in attendance at church meetings. 

But we are not waiting till disaster strikes to give first 
aid to our children’s minds and hearts. If we wait till 
the emergency arises, it will be too late to help them. 
We are building day by day inner defenses that will give 
them shelter in time of trouble; adding a bit of Jesus’ 
teaching here, cutting away a bit of worldliness there. 
Our work is slow, but we pray God to make it sure. If 
we do it well, they will meet the worst with a courage 
born not of desperation but of confidence. 

No agency of the church can take the place of the 
Christian home in this work. The steady training and 
example of parents who in the best tradition of the 
church face the worst with hope and make the best of it, 
cannot be duplicated by any other means. But next to 
the home, I would place the Children of the Church as 
the best means for helping our children meet anything 
that may lie ahead. 

The training they receive in Sunday school is impor- 
tant. The Christian Life Course is a well-worked-out 
course of study. Some of the best minds in our Church 
have planned it to include the information which is most 
essential for a well-educated Christian to possess. It is 
life centered, because the Bible and the church are life 
centered. But for a thorough knowledge of the Bible 
and the church, none of the appointed lessons must be 
slighted. A few courses are designed to solve the usual 
problems of certain age groups, but for the most part 
the course is material centered. To cover this important 
ground, the teacher must stick to a fairly well-defined 
schedule. He cannot take time out to dwell long on the 
specific hopes and fears of the class he is teaching, with- 
out depriving them of other worth-while spiritual food. 

The Children of the Church material is much more 
flexible. There is no required course. There is no re- 
quired order in which the units must be used. There 
is no required time in which the units must be finished. 
The only requirement is that the particular children in 
your church group shall be helped to a richer and fuller 
Christian life. 

In selecting Children of the Church units, the leader 
is guided by the needs of her group. Does your group 
need to know more about the church that has marched, 
and is marching, triumphantly down the ages? There 
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are units on the church for all three age groups. Do 
your children need to know more of Jesus, who is their 
friend and comforter? There are units on the life of 
Jesus. Do they need a surer sense of the oneness of all 
Christians everywhere? There are missionary units. 
Do they need a greater store of Biblical information to 
make their own Bible a source of strength? There are 
units on Bible stories, Bible customs. One of the best 
units of all is The Hebrew Hymn Book, a study of the 
psalms which have cheered God’s people for several 
thousand years. Do they need to learn to live like Chris- 
tians? There are units which teach desirable attitudes. 

The choice will depend, too, upon the use you expect 
to make of the unit. Shall your Children of the Church 
group be a sort of club? They are bound to have their 
clubs. They may as well be using a good program. Are 
you going to run a weekday church school? There is 
plenty of material to merit serious consideration. Are 
you looking ahead to vacation school? Your Children of 
the Church units are ideally adapted for such use. 

If we do our work well, let the worst come; we will be 
ready to make the best of it. 


Sense of Humor 


Most people will put a sense of humor on the credit 
side of any character analysis. Preserve us from the per- 
son without one! Their virtues may shine as the light 
end their good deeds be like the stars of the heavens, 
but when they are present, I’d rather be somewhere else. 

And frequently they are even more painful to them- 
selves than they are to others. Think what it would be 
like to have to take your own mistakes seriously. We 
all make them. We are sorry about them; but most of 
us are able to chuckle and say, “The joke’s on me!” 

The person without a sense of humor is often sensitive. 
She worries about what people think of her. She is 
easily offended by what others may say about her or to 
her. She cannot “laugh off” an incident as her sister 
with a “funny bone” can. It is really rather sad to meet 
such a person, and sadder still to live with one. Saddest 
of all to be one. 

Without a sense of humor, it would be almost impos- 
sible to meet situations that confront us every day. You 
kave the children dressed and ready to go visiting. You 
send sister outside to wait, and give the baby a bottle 
of warm water to keep him happy. For the first time in 
his life, the baby pulls the nipple off the bottle and soaks 
himself to the skin. Just as you finish redressing him, 
you hear wails that inform you that Sister has slipped in 
the oil in the garage. Without humor, you are sunk. 

The only thing worse than no sense of humor, is an 
uncontrolled one. Frequently the person who has had a 
reputation as the wit of the high school class, carries 
that wit into mature life with results that are just too 
bad. She sees the funny things about her friends and 
tells them about it. She sees the funny things about a 
preacher or a lecturer, and struggles very obviously to 
curb her merriment. Her family have no secret idiosyn- 
cracies which are not dragged into the light of day to 
make a “good story.” 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife . . 
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.. War Brings Some Changes 


The Bordenville Parish Reflects the Times 


“Here, Joan,” I said, looking up from the oatmeal I 
was stirring, ‘put the cream and sugar and the rest of 
those things on the table for me, will you, please?” 

“Where are they? Oh, yeah! Here they are. We'll 
have to hurry, it’s getting late and our teacher says that 
anyone who’s late for school this week can’t draw rab- 
bits when the art teacher comes to our room this week. 
So I don’t want to be—” 

“Joan! Watch that sugar! Don’t you know it’s pre- 


cious these days? One very good way to help win the 
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war is to be sure we don’t waste one grain of sugar.” 

“War, war! Nothing but war! When will it be over?” 

“T wish I knew, Joan.” 

“No; but I mean how will we know it is over? How 
will they decide when to stop?” 

“T honestly don’t know. The way it seems at present, 
the war isn’t likely to stop till one side or the other has 
no more guns, no more boats, no more planes, and no 
more food. Of course, we take it for granted that our 
country is going to win, but it won’t be done quickly.” 

“Well, I wish they’d hurry up. This has been going 
on an awful long time, seems to me.” 

“And you women have been doing an awful lot of 
talking, seems to me!” put in Mark, sticking his head 
around the door. “If I am late for school, there will be 
war in this house.” 

“Here, you are just in time to take in the tomato 
juice!” 

“Why did I say anything? Every time I say a word, 
someone gives me work to do.” 

“Now you sound like all the rest of the country,” 
laughed Jerry. “First everyone complained because 
there was no work. Now everyone’s groaning because 
there is too much.” 

After our brief morning devotions, Mark returned to 
the subject so quickly that I couldn’t help wondering 
how much of his mind had been on the prayers. 
“Tommy’s father sure is working hard. He says he is 
going to take his bed to the plant and sleep there.” 

“People are working all right! I don’t deny that for a 
minute. I’ve been trying for a month to have a meeting 
of the evangelism committee, and there hasn’t been a 
night when we could get the whole committee together. 
They aren’t all working every night, but practically all 
of them have some night work.” 

“Even the women are up to their ears in war work. 
Some of them are going up to the city to take a canteen 
course besides all the sewing and that sort of thing that 
they are doing here.” 

“Still, they can seem to arrange their own schedules 
a little better than the men can. The way my men on 
the council are tied up these days makes me wonder 
whether we won’t have to use women in some of their 
places before the war is over.” 

“Funny, isn’t it, how we resist change until suddenly 
it is thrust upon us. Then we find we can adjust our- 


_ selves to it much better than we thought we could.” 


“Well, I wish my teacher didn’t resist change so 
much,” put in Mark dolefully. “I tried to tell her every- 
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one’s too busy these days to get to school on time, but 
she didn’t believe me.” 

“No, I guess she didn’t! By the way, Mary Jeffers 
called last night and said that if you boys were still col- 
lecting postage stamps for the British Relief Society, 
she had some.” 

“All right, I'll stop this afternoon on the way home.” 

He and Joan slipped into their coats and other winter 
paraphernalia, amid the usual spring groans. As they 
went out the back door, the postman arrived at the front. 
Jerry went to pick up the morning crop of mail. 

“Say, here is something that is mighty thoughtful! 
One of the camp pastors drops me a card to say that he 
has received from the National Lutheran Council the 
names of the boys from our parish who are at the camp. 
They are miles apart at the camp, but he has been in 
contact with them, and they are pianning to meet at the 
church in town sometimes. I’ve been sending the names 
of our boys here, there and the other place. It’s nice to 
get some response and know that it is doing some good.” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you that Mrs. Milland said yester- 
Gay that Art has been attending the Lutheran church 
near the camp. They are very hospitable and entertain 
the boys Sunday evenings after the service and occa- 
sionally during the week as well. 

“She told me another funny thing. They are having 
dances for the soldiers at the Service Center just out- 
side the camp. Only girls who are active in their own 
churches are invited. One of the girls Art met told him 
she almost didn’t get to the dance, because she hadn’t 
been to church or Sunday school for three months and 
she was afraid the teacher would not recommend her. 
But she promised to turn over a new leaf!” 

“Well, that’s one way to get our girls to Sunday school! 
It does seem like a low motive, though!” 

“As I recall it, motives are rather single-track at that 
age. Or didn’t you know that my chief reason for going 
to Lenten Vespers used to be that you would probably 
walk home with me? I suppose your motives weren’t 
at all mixed, were they?” 

“IT refuse to have the past used against me.” 

“You are more understanding of youth than most peo- 
ple, but it makes me fume when I think that some of our 
older folks have forgotten their own youth.” 


Nora’s 


Nonsense 


“EFFICIENCY’S the thing,” we 
cry. 

At short hair we don’t balk. 

But, oh, how we would sit 
and sigh 

If war cut short our talk. 
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ype ‘Se fences 


For Jehovah dwelleth in Zion. Joel 3: 21 


A PALATIAL residence was sold for taxes. The owner 
had made it a home of beauty, more by his fine Christian 
character than by his money; but worldly children 
squandered his fortune and left his widow desolate. The 
glory of the church is not in its material magnificence 
but its spiritual treasures. It is the “house of God” and 
is pervaded by His presence. Meet Him there, in wor- 
ship with the congregation or alone in quiet meditation. 


“Thy glory never hence depart; 
Yet choose not, Lord, this house alone: 
Thy kingdom come to every heart; 
In every bosom fix Thy throne.’—James Montgomery 


+ + + 


And they shall bring the glory and the honor of the 
nations into it. Revelation 21: 26 


THE aged apostle John, banished to the island of 
Patmos, meditated upon the wickedness in the world 
and the tragic sufferings resulting. But his faith held 
fast, and his spirit rejoiced in the fidelity of the martyrs 
and all who remained true in spite of persecution. In this 
growing minority of the faithful are to be found the real 
“slory and the honor of the nations.” To them are at- 
tracted increasingly the best in humanity. When John 
lifted the long-range telescope of spiritual vision, he 
saw the heavens opened and beheld, entering the “New 
Jerusalem,” led thither by their Redeemer, the select 
of the ages, saved by His grace. 


+ + a 


But the Jerusalem that is above is free, which is our 


Galatians 4: 26 


mother. 


CERTAIN cities in the Roman Empire, such as Philippi, 
were granted political freedom and special privileges. 
Jerusalem was not so honored, and she irked under 
foreign control. “But the Jerusalem that is above is 
free.” Like Rome itself, sitting as a queen upon her 
seven hills, the “city of our God” transcends all human 
law and authority. As citizens thereof we are freemen. 
She is our queen “mother,” as it were, whose children 
have special amenities. We rise above the law when we 
accept the higher principles of Christ’s Kingdom of love. 
Let us not abuse our special privileges granted through 
the free grace of God in Christ Jesus. 


+ + + 


Fear not, O land, be glad and rejoice; for Jehovah 
hath done great things. Joel 2: 21 


“Frar not, O land,” attacked or threatened; “fear not, 
O land,” subjugated and suffering. For the same Jehovah 
Who delivered the ancient Israelites from their oppres- 
sors is the God Who still hears and answers prayer. 
When we acknowledge that our chastisement is for our 
sins and plead forgiveness, we have the assurance of 
His aid and deliverance. We rightly acclaim the valor 
and sacrifices of all who risk their lives in our behalf; 
yet let us not forget the divine Hero, Jesus, Who died 
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that we might live, and Who on spiritual battlefields won 
and still wins for us the victory. 


+ + 7 


For freedom did Christ set us free. Galatians 5: 1 


“Tor freedom!” is the slogan of the united democracies 
today. It has its origin in Him, than Whom no greater 
has arisen as the champion of human rights and hap- 
piness. While not defending any particular form of gov- 
ernment or ideology, Jesus Christ made very plain that 
He came to “bring liberty to the captives” and “set men 
free.” As from the roots and trunk grow the branches, 
so from the hidden source and proclaimed principles of 
the great Liberator of souls go out the “four freedoms,” 
and more, that bless humanity. He “set us free” from 
the power of sin and the devil “for freedom” from all 
else that enslaves. 


+: + + 


Thou art no longer a bondservant, but a son; and if 
a son, then an heir through God. Galatians 4:7 


St. Paut allegorizes on the story of covenant relations 
as exemplified in Ishmael and Isaac. He compares these 
two sons of Abraham to the relation between the law 
and the promises. The former is in an inferior position, 
as born of a bondservant; the latter is in a superior re- 
lation, as of higher parentage, born of grace by special 
promise. The bondservant was “cast out” because of 
conflict with the son; and even so the law is supplanted 
by grace. However, the apostle still strangely refers to 
the Christian as the “bondservant” of Jesus Christ. Love 
is the secret. The devoted follower of Jesus gives him- 
self fully and sacrificially to the service of the One he 
loves, even though being in the relation of “son” and 
“heir,” 
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Be glad then, ye children of Zion, and rejoice in 
Jehovah your God. Joel 2: 23 


Sorrow and joy are mixed like bitter-sweet medicine 
as the common potion for the race. In the Kingdom of 
God these conflicting elements intermingle, yet in in- 
finite wisdom they are for man’s final good. Lent blends 
with Easter. The cross is wreathed with the crown. The 
end is victory and peace when God’s grace is infused. 
“As children of Zion,” spiritualized as our “mother” the 
Church, we are made “glad” by this hallowed relation- 
ship; but we are caused to “rejoice” mainly in God Him- 
self, through Whom in Christ we gain life and salvation. ' 


A PRAYER 


ALMIGHTY Gop, our heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
for the refuge that is ours within Thy holy hill of Zion. 
Having obtained salvation within Thy Church, as with- 
in the arms of a mother, may we go forth into the world 
and preach deliverance to all who are captive to sin. 
Give us strength and confidence in this our holy task, 
we ask. In the Name of Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Lord. Amen. 
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on Allegory 


A PITIABLE spectacle was poor Hagar, kneeling beside 
her son Ishmael out in the wilderness of Paran, cast out 
the second time from the home of the rich sheik, Abram, 

wandering into a lonely country and unknown future. 
A modern movie could make much of its pathos and 
‘tragedy, as well as of its preceding suggestion of the 
_ emorous, with its Oriental setting. But scripture inter- 
 prets the picture with a better understanding: The 
_ Egyptian concubine, of heathen background, misusing 
__ the preferential position graciously accorded her at the 
- request of the aged Sarai, her mistress and benefactress. 
Hagar disdained and mocked Sarai, and was dismissed 
by her in a fit of natural jealousy and anger. The un- 
_ worthy handmaid Hagar is in this strange way elim- 
- inated from further misuse of her special privileges and 
also from later contamination of the religious life of 
Isaac, “the son of promise.” The picture of seeming 
heartlessness in treatment by the good man Abram is 
incomplete without the knowledge of his reluctance to 
grant Sarai’s request and of his love for Ishmael. The 
cruelty of the immediate misfortune is also offset in 
__ part by the special promise of Jehovah as to future bless- 
ings upon Hagar’s descendants, the Ishmaelites, who 
were to become rich merchantmen of the desert, trades- 
men between the East and the West. For the avoidance 
_ of friction with Isaac—fourteen years younger, but heir 
_ apparent—and for the happiness of the nomadic Ishmael 
_ himself, this strange move of providence was for the 
seeming outcast a blessing in disguise. 

But more intriguing than the incident itself is the 
allegorical significance. The historical fact is not dis- 
missed as mere legend, according te the method of some 
Reformed Jews of modern times who would make the 
ancient stories of the Bible mainly figurative or alle- 
_ gorical. St. Paul, with other orthodox interpreters, ac- 
_ cepted literally the statements of Hebrew history. Yet 

he also saw the spiritual revealed from behind the veil 

of material happenings. Hagar and Sarah—the changed 
name of Sarai—are seen as representing ‘‘two covenants, 

- one from Mount Sinai, bearing children unto bondage, 
_ which is Hagar,” and the other from “the Jerusalem 
_ that is above,” which “is free” and “our mother”; for, 
_ he continues, “we, brethren, as Isaac was are children 
of promise,” “not children of a handmaid, but of the 
freewoman” (Galatians 5: 21-31). 


Our Spiritual Mother 


Tue glory and pride of a nation are cultured in her 
_ homes. As the flag, or ensign, symbolizes the common 
_ spirit and ideals of a people, so does the seat of govern- 
_ ment represent the total of homes wherein are based 
_ the law and order of the commonwealth. More than a 
“mere city, one among the many, sits in unique su- 
_ premacy at the heart of a nation its Washington, London, 
Berlin, Moscow, Rome, Tokio. Patriotic sentiment and 
historical association surround each with a peculiar halo 
called glory. To governmental authority and power is 
added a spiritual something that weaves a kind of magic 
_ or glamour about each national capital. As the “caput” 
——head—it controls the body politic, and as the heart of 
the nation it controls the pulsations of its life. 
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Ancient Jerusalem so sat as the “mother” of her peo- 
ple, wearing a crown of glory as she ruled not only in 
governmental power from David’s throne but also in 
spiritual control from Zion’s hill. The “daughters of 
Jerusalem,” as poetically expressed in sacred scriptures, 
were the “children of Israel,’ presided over by their 
spiritual “mother” residing in idealized loveliness on 
Mt. Zion, civil and religious center of the nation. 

As was Jerusalem of old to the chosen of Jehovah, so 
the Church, of which she was the prototype, is the spir- 
itual “mother” to all who enter her holy precincts in 
loyalty and love, and who acknowledge allegiance to her 
sacred authority. Transcending governmental and sen- 
timental primacy in national capitals, rising above Jeru- 
salem’s theocratic authority and outshining her glory, is 
the Church of Jesus Christ, through whom the Jeru- 
salem on high is become our eternal mother beloved. 

Both honor and love are due our spiritual, as our 
earthly, mother. The church, exalted as Mt. Zion above 
the hills about her, demands supreme allegiance of her 
children. No lesser institution, however worthy, should 
supersede her in the honor and affection of her spiritual 
family. Not as churchmen merely should we recognize 
her high place in human society, but as Christians should 
we give our heartfelt homage to the principles and per- 
son of the spiritual Ruler Who presides invisibly in our 
midst. Love for our spiritual mother demands more 
than outward expressions of loyalty. Of Mother Church, 
ker child in true devotion exultantly sings: “I love Thy 
Zion, Lord; the house of Thine abode.” As vowed the 
exiles in Babylon concerning Jerusalem, so to the 
church, with no less devotion, should the latter’s chil- 
dren express their fealty: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget her skill. Let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth, if I remember thee not; if I 
prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy” (Psalm 137: 
iat oye 


"Laetare’ 


THE designation for the fourth Sunday in Lent, 
“Laetare”—Rejoice—is the first word of the Introit for 
the day: “Rejoice ye with Jerusalem, and be glad with 
her: all ye that love her. Rejoice for joy with her: all 
ye that mourn for her. I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the house of the Lord.” Into the sad- 
ness of the Lenten season is injected this note of joy: 
“Rejoice!” “Be glad!” 

If we love “Jerusalem’”—the church—rejoaice with her 
for the freedom that is hers. To those who enroll in her 
sacred citizenship is the promise, “If the Son make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed” (John 8: 36). Not as bond- 
servants of sin, but as freemen through the divine Lib- 
erator, God’s Son, let every spiritual child of Abraham 
rejoice as heirs of the promises. 

Rejoice likewise in the triumphs of Zion. “The gates 
of Hades shall not prevail against her,” in the warfare 
she wages against Satan and his hosts. Not for defensive 
battle but for aggressive onslaught against the forces of 
evil in every land our divine Leader calls us to follow 
Him out from the stronghold of Mt. Zion that thence 
salvation, liberty, may be gained by all the sons of men! 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


Ir would seem to be beyond doubt or question that 
people resident in York, Pa., will “point with pride” to 
their city’s newly erected place of worship, St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church. The picture of its portico and spire 
which THe LUTHERAN reproduces on page one of this 
issue may owe some of its attractiveness to the combina- 
tion of trees and sky which were “caught by the 
camera.” But if one might ever say of nature that its 
graciousness extends to lending its inimitable beauty 
to the aspirations of human builders, then this church 
and churchyard have such distinction. THE LUTHERAN 
has been told by one who spoke from experience that 
the approach to the church on Sunday night, when 
floodlights pour their rays upon the spire, makes an 
impression that is unique and lasting. To anyone 
familiar with Psalm 122, its opening words come in- 
evitably to mind, “I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go into the house of the Lord.” 

The pastors and congregation at York had full free- 
dom in the selection of the type of architecture to be 
used in their structure. But the choice of colonial is so 
aptly appropriate to the parish and community at York 
as to become a source of satisfaction to all sections of 
the United Lutheran Church. The city of York was 
begun in 1741, but prior to that date Caspar Stoever 
had ministered to Lutherans within the county. Thus a 
“colonial tradition” was begun which has not ceased. St. 
Paul’s Church was not itself colonial: its beginning was 
in 1836. But its members were the inheritors of a pre- 
vious generation’s development of a “free church in a 
free land.” The lapse of time permits one to refer with- 
out fear of reviving ancient controversies to what was 
the exciting cause for establishing this congregation in 
York. It was to provide a place and a ministry for wor- 
shiping in the English language that was needed in the 
1830’s and provided in communities like that of York, 
Pa. In Drs. Stump and Anstadt’s History of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of West Pennsylvania one reads: 
“Dr. Oswald (assistant pastor) was himself a splendid 
student of the German, and it was not his prejudice 
against that language, but his far-seeing appreciation of 
the growing demand for that language that led him to 
become one of the pioneers in ‘the Lutheran Pennsyl- 
vania linguistic contest.’ ” 


WHERE SALZBURGERS SETTLED 


THE meeting place of the Georgia-Alabama Synod for 
its 1942 convention excites memories recent and remote. 
The ninth convention of the United Lutheran Church in 
America was entertained by the congregations of Sa- 
vannah and Ebenezer, the latter’s church, “Jerusalem,” 
being the two-century-old edifice erected by the Salz- 
burgers after they had received a welcome and a grant 
of land from the founder of the colony of Georgia, Gov- 
ernor Oglethorpe. ' 

None of those who were delegates or visitors at that 
meeting has forgotten the gracious hospitality of the 
people whose guests we were. Especially memorable 
were the exercises held at Jerusalem Church. The pro- 
gram opened with a barbecue in true southern fashion. 
This was followed by addresses and a pageant. On a 
stage in the forest surrounding the church, with drapery 


made from southern moss, and by persons appareled in 
garments such as were “in style” in 1734, the coming of 
these refugees from persecution and their pioneer activ- 
ities were represented. 

Neither the enterprise of cavaliers nor the heroism 
of Pilgrim fathers loses its high place in the esteem of 
the people of the United States by references to the faith 
and stamina of other early settlers on the Western con- 
tinent. The Salzburgers, Austrians who had chosen evan- 
gelical doctrines in preference to those proclaimed and 
enforced by a papal hierarchy, were the victims of a local 
totalitarian, who made use of the authority vested in 
himself as archbishop to exile thousands of people. 
(Estimates range from 18,000 to 30,000.) A few of them 
were enabled to reach the newly established colony of 
Georgia and to establish a settlement. Never more than 
a minority in the domain of Oglethorpe, their loyalty to 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence and to 
the Continental Army was sufficient to subject them to 
temporary dispossession of their property and the profa- 
nation of their church. It was made a shelter for the 
horses of Tory cavalry. 

Internal dissensions, due primarily to unfaithful and 
self-seeking pastors, impeded the spread of Lutheranism 
from these heroic confessors. “Their descendants are 
widely dispersed,” is stated by the Lutheran Encyclo- 
pedia, “but there remain as the fruit of original planting 
seven congregations served by two pastors in the old set- 
tlement, and the two churches and pastors in Savannah.” 


ANGLICAN CHURCH AFFAIRS 


THE retirement of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the appointment of the Archbishop of York to succeed 
him have been deemed important news in the United 
States, although no direct jurisdiction over the Prot- 
estant Episcopal communion survived the American 
Revolution. The reputation of the Archbishop of York 
relative to changes in the social order probably accounts 
for interest in his elevation to “the primacy of the 
Church of England.” He participated in many of the 
interdenominational conferences which have occurred 
in Europe since the World War and thereby has given 
basis for the idea that he is a liberal. Presumably a 
“conservative” in ecclesiastical affairs in England is an 
exclusive in relation to non-Anglican connections. 

The last edition of the Cyclopedia Britannica gives 
religious statistics for England as follows: Anglicans, 
2,294,000; Roman Catholics, 1,930,000; Congregation- 
alists, 494,199; Wesleyan Methodist, 490,000; Baptist, 
414,000; Primitive Methodist, 217,000; Calvinist Metho- 
dist, 189,000; Presbyterian, 84,000; Society of Friends 
(Quakers) , 19,000. It should be kept in mind that these 
figures apply to England: they do not include Scotland 
nor Wales. 

The Church of England is so organized as to comprise 
in England two provinces, Canterbury and York. Can- 
terbury, the senior, has precedence over York, and its 
archbishop is the head of the entire Anglican jurisdic- 
tion. Each archbishopric is subdivided into bishoprics 
and the bishoprics into parishes. Twenty-six bishoprics 
rate a seat in the House of Lords: five permanently and 
the remainder in sequence. 
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Legislative authority is vested in the Church As- 
sembly, which consists of a House of Bishops, a House 
of Clergy, and a House of Laymen. Measures passed 
by the Church Assembly reach the Parliament through 
a committee and must have the approval of that body 
in order to affect the churches. Several years ago con- 
siderable agitation occurred when a revision of the 
Prayer Book by the ecclesiastical authorities was refused 
acceptance by the Parliament. Threats of “disestablish- 
ment,” that is, of severing connections with the govern- 
ment, were made, but no action was taken. 


STRICTLY A CHURCH OBLIGATION 


THE assignment of page three in this issue to call at- 
tention of our readers to more definite teachings con- 


_ cerning the third commandment is not a response to 
- any existent organization outside the church itself. We 


have high respect for the efforts of the Sabbath Day 
Alliance, even though the need of such a combination 
is an indication that the church has neglected an obliga- 
tion essential to its program of proclaiming the Gospel. 

Is there any doubt in any believer’s mind about the 


_ propriety of retaining ‘““Remember the Sabbath day, to 


“ 


keep it holy” among the major requirements of Chris- 
tian fellowship? Have we Lutherans any ground for 
dropping from our Catechism the meaning, “We should 


so fear and love God as not to despise His Word and the 
_ preaching of the Gospel, but deem it holy, and willingly 


hear and learn it.” Does anyone deem beneficial to 
morals and public relation the results of secularizing 
Sunday into a period of revelry in Europe—the so- 
called continental Sunday? In days gone by, but still 
well within the memory of men and women under 


_ seventy, use of the Lord’s day for the study of the Bible, 
_ for worship, and for the development of community 


morals brought fairly good results. Some great moral 
issues were brought to a conclusion when the con- 
sciences of men and women were kept alive to honesty 
and honor by the teachings and practices of the Chris- 
tian religion. Now we are struggling to develop some 
sort of substitute for obedience to a divine command. 


_ Starting more fires in a structure already aflame would 


be as logical as granting more of Sunday’s hours to sec- 
ular affairs. Morality is only degraded. 
The church’s members should be awake to the sophis- 


_ tries by which they have been lulled into slumber while 
_ the enemy stole their privileges of maintaining doctrine 


and fellowship. Under the guise of ridding the nation 
and its communities of “blue laws,” regard for spiritual 
nourishment was surrendered to forms of recreation, of 


- amusement, of travels on the highway, of week-end 
_ orgies. The church swallowed hook, bait, and sinker 
_ the fallacy that blue laws interfere with rest from labor 
' and helpful mental and spiritual exercises. 


Sunday schools, largely dependent on volunteer teach- 
ers and somewhat lacking in the equipment furnished 
secular weekday schools, were classified as inefficient, 
goody-goody, and lacking in scientific methods of in- 
Struction. The result is a generation which is said to 
have 15,000,000 children with no knowledge of religion. 
At least this can be claimed with proof from statistics, 
that the old regime supplied a far larger percentage of 
the population with divinely given and experimentally 
proved standards of conduct. 

A good deal of the failure to maintain the authority of 
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religion in North American life is traceable to the 
church’s own willingness to desert the defense of its 
own agencies of service. It has been lured into under- 
writing adventures in social planning, international and 
race relations, and even principles of government. The 
fact was quite forgotten that under proper devotion to 
inculcating the principles of our religion, its moral im- 
plications are assured of exerting power for good gov- 
ernment and good conduct. And let Christians be 
prompt and discerning when individual liberty is used 
as the disguise for license. 


THE “ATTITUDE” OF SWEDEN 


The Lutheran Companion has superior access to re- 
liable sources of information about Sweden and its 
neighbors, Norway and Finland. We quote an editorial 
statement that was published February 26. Its heading 
reads, “Sweden’s Difficult Position in Conflict.” 

“Although it has been spared thus far the horrors of 
actual warfare, Sweden’s position remains one of the 
most difficult in Europe. By the strange fortunes of 
war, it finds two of its closest neighbors on different 
sides of the conflict. Norway continues its passive but 
defiant resistance of Hitler’s domination of that country, 
while Finland for the second time within a year is en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle with Russia. 

“It is clear that Sweden’s sympathies lie in both direc- 
tions, but it is equally evident that it cannot intervene 
in the conflict on behalf of the one friend without be- 
coming an ally of the forces that are fighting the other 
one. In view of this strange dilemma, Bishop Gustaf 
Aulen recently declared in a sermon in Stockholm that 
Sweden has no alternative but to remain neutral. Said 
he: 

“ “Nothing can induce the Swedish people to yield to 
the suggestions that come from abroad concerning a 
crusade on our part. Our help must be given to both 
Finland and Norway. This two-fold orientation of our 
relationships helps us to demonstrate our Swedish in- 
dependence. It is of the deepest interest to Sweden that 
Finland continue to live free and independent. The 
same is true of Norway. In that country there is going 
on a relentless struggle against the oppression. What 
is happening in Norway has hopelessly compromised the 
responsible regime.’ 

“Despite the constant German threat, the Swedish 
press has made no effort to disguise its vehement oppo- 
sition to the occupation of Norway. The appointment of 
Vidkun Quisling as Premier of Norway has aroused 
widespread disgust in Sweden. Svenska Dagbladet re- 
flected the general opinion when it commented on Quis- 
ling’s speech on the ‘new order’ as follows: 

“ ‘Nothing in Quisling’s speech indicates any change in 
the present arrangement, under which the occupying 
power has the final determining authority with Quisling 
and his ministers, who are mere marionettes. Quisling’s 
address, like his former utterances, was characterized by 
a fantastic flight from reality which no longer causes 
any wonder in Sweden. Viewed from the international 
standpoint, Quisling’s program is unconditional loyalty 
to Germany. When a man has burned his ships behind 
him as Quisling has done, what remains of ‘freedom and 
independence’ is also left behind. The Swedish nation 
cannot change its opinion of the systematic infringement 
of justice and humanity which is going on in Norway.’” 
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Hours on the Cross 


Jesus Lifted Up; Forgiveness Provided 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Mark 15: 33, 34; Luke 23:33-46. The Sunday School Lesson for March 22 


Ir has already been intimated that 
the order of occurrences related by the 
evangelists is altered in the series of 
Scripture selections provided for the 
senior department of the Sunday 
schools in this year’s period of Lent. In 
order that the lesson for Palm Sunday, 
March 29, might be the description of 
the public entry of Jesus into Jeru- 
salem, this event of the first day of our 
Lord’s Passion week will be studied 
next Sunday instead of on the Sunday 
following Ash Wednesday. 

The mostly nearly complete narra- 
tion of what happened from the Sunday 
of His public entry until the last hours 
of Friday of the crucifixion is that 
which is found in our Common Service 
Book under the title, “The History of 
the Passion of Our Lord.” Everyone 
should read continuously this Harmony 
of the Gospels. The lesson for March 
22 (Passion Sunday) uses as its Scrip- 
ture texts portions of the fifteenth 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Mark and 
of the twenty-third chapter of the 
Gospel of St. Luke. One is advised 
to read also from the nineteenth chap- 
ter of the Gospel of St. John in or- 
der thereby to have his record of three 
of the sayings of our Lord on the 
cross. As would be expected, each of 
the four evangelists described in de- 
tail what he had learned about the 
course of events after Jesus was taken 
from His final judgment by Pilate to 
the place of the crucifixion and there 
nailed to the cross. No one of them 
gives every item of occurrence. For 
that reason the harmony of the Gospels 
already recommended is of great value 
to every believer. It undertakes to con- 
struct a record of events in which 
sequence is observed to the extent 
made possible by a careful examination 
of each writer’s contribution. It is 
relevant to remember that the evan- 
gelists were proclaiming a message. 


The Seven Words 

The focus of interest in this year’s 
Sunday school lesson is the so-called 
Seven Words. It is perhaps in com- 
parison with the Jewish custom of 
signifying the laws of Moses by the 
phrase, the Ten Commandments, that 
these sayings of Jesus while on the 
cross are called the Seven Last Words. 
The first of the group is a sentence 
which refers to the whole action of 
bringing Jesus to the trial, the judg- 
ment, and its penalty. It should also 
be noted that it is addressed to God, the 
Father, obviously indicating the con- 


tinuity of utter dependence upon Him 
that sent Him. Forgiveness of those 
who had brought about this deepest 
stage of humiliation is asked on the 
grounds, “they know not what they do.” 
It is revealed that a period of half a 
dozen hours elapsed while final pro- 
pitiation was made by the Son of God 
for the sins of the world, but data is 
lacking for timing the seven sayings. 
Even as to their order there is some 
difference of opinion. 


Today in Paradise 

The Second Word which the evan- 
gelists record was spoken in response 
to the direct appeal of one of the two 
malefactors with whom our Lord was 
crucified. Jesus said, “Today shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.” The Lutheran 
Church looks upon that expression of 
our Lord as teaching that the souls of 
believers enter at the moment of death 
upon a regime which is called paradise 
and distinguished from the ultimate 
heaven in that the latter word is ap- 
plied to the abode of the blessed fol- 
lowing the resurrection of the dead and 
after Jesus has come in power and the 
final New Jerusalem is “let down” for 
those who are the heirs of Christ. Para- 
dise is in no way to be identified with 
an abode of those who have not done 
penance for unrepented sins—the pur- 
gatory of Roman Catholic theology. 
The “immediateness” granted the male- 
factor who repented implies that while 
those who believe in Christ and obtain 
forgiveness for their transgressions en- 
ter at once into paradise, they who are 
not heirs of salvation remain forever 
among the condemned. 

The third of the sayings on the cross 
consists of the words of Jesus to His 
mother and to John, the beloved dis- 
ciple. John himself in his Gospel re- 
lates this conversation. (He also caught 
the fifth and sixth of the Seven Words, 
“I thirst,” and “It is finished.”) This 
thought of mother and disciple is 
broadly significant of the divine ap- 
proval of the sentiments of the family. 
Certainly the mother of Jesus was sub- 
jected to many sorrows from the people 
of the race from which she was chosen. 
Not a supernatural position among the 
saints, but the care of one who assumed 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
March 16-22 


M. On the Way to Calvary. Mark 15: 15-25. 
T. Nailed on the Cross. Luke 23: 33-38. 

W. A Cry of Anguish. Psalm 22: 1-5, 

Th. “It Is Finished.” John 19: 28-30. 

F. Sad Hearts. Luke 23: 46-56. 

Sat. Wondrous Love. Romans 5: 1-11. 

S. “Lifted Up.” John 3: 11-18. 


THE LUTHERAN 


the relationship of a son toa parent is 


the significance of this Third Word. 
One thinks of the passing of time and 
the rapid progress of the excruciating 
agonies of the form of execution to 
which Jesus had been sentenced: One 
thinks of those in whose behalf our 
Lord endured the pain, the martyrs 
and the persecuted of many ages. As 
they were brought to the very thresh- 
old of renunciation by the feeling that 
there was no help for them, so Jesus 
was moved to cry out as from them, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” It is not that for the mo- 
ment His ability to continue obedient 
to His mission was endangered: it is 
the expression of the utmost pain and 
distress in His human nature; the last 
turn of the screw, one might say. 
There is the second expression of His 
affliction which is voiced in the Fifth 
Word, “I thirst.” The implications of 
prophecy are mentioned in connection 
with this Fifth Word. In John’s nar- 
rative the ejaculation, “I thirst,” follows 
immediately after his record of the con- 
versation between Jesus, the mother of 
Jesus and himself. John wrote, “After 
this, Jesus knowing that all things were 
now accomplished, that the scripture 
might be fulfilled, saith, I thirst.” 


Sun’s Light Eclipsed 

Luke’s narrative tells us that at the 
sixth hour, that is, at noon, “there was 
a darkness over all the earth until the 
ninth hour.” The sun’s light failed. It 
was also within this period that the veil 
of the temple was rent in twain. Eders- 
heim, in his narrative of the events of 
our Lord’s life, has reported that this 
veil of the temple was a costly fabric, 


which it was the ambition of pious Jews | 


to provide. 

In the’ comparatively brief period of 
six hours, the final requirements for the 
forgiveness of man’s sin were com- 
pleted. Jesus then said audibly, “It is 
finished.” This Word is from the Gos- 
pel of St. John. It is assumed that he 
was not too far away from the cross 
to hear the words or to read the move- 
ments of the lips. The final declaration 
was an expression of triumph, “Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
Luke concludes the narrative with the 
statement, “and having said thus, he 
gave up the ghost.” 

Besides the harmony of the Gospels 
which is provided by our Common 
Service Book under the title, “The His- 
tory of the Passion of Our Lord,” see 
hymn No. 84 of the Hymnal. It has its 
own title, “The Words on the Cross.” 
It consists of seven parts, one for each 
of the sayings. Each part consists of 
three stanzas. The stanzas are indica- 
tive of the significance of the saying. 
The hymn complements the devotional 
reading which is furnished by the har- 
mony of the Scriptures. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Christ in Crisis 
Escape or the Cross 


Mark 14: 46-53 
; WHEN you are through explaining the 


_— eross you still do not understand it. It 
is part of the mystery of human suf- 
a fering. It is an inevitable outcome of 
human sin. Back of both suffering and 
: _ sin is the freedom of the human will. 
4 If we had no choice to make between 
_ good and evil, we could not sin. Sin, 
suffering, death are facts to face. Jesus 
faced them for Himself and for us. In 
_ His victory we who believe in Him will 
share. What happened in the Garden 
_ of Gethsemane matters supremely to us. 
Peter thought that the cross could be 
avoided. He is the typical man, self- 
reliant and confiding in force. He would 
_ override the decision made by Jesus, 
; and free his beloved Master from His 
| captors. Jesus made short work of such 
| an evasion. Peter must replace his 
_ sword in its sheath and recognize the 
necessity of the cross. If Peter had had 
his way, the kingdom of Jesus would 
have become just another world em- 
pire, supported by the might of arms. 
Jesus met this same temptation at the 
beginning of His ministry in the wilder- 
ness temptations. We, His disciples, 
meet the same test every day, every 
hour. Our weak humanity takes a half 
glance at Calvary and decides that there 
must be some other easier way. 


God’s Will 
' Jesus believed that it was His 
_Father’s will that there should be a 
cross. He did not want to go through 
_ with it unnecessarily. There is no good 
_ in suffering, as such, no reason to pun- 
ish the flesh like a Hindu fakir, just 
for the sake of punishment. Jesus knew 
that there was no other way by which 
men might be saved. This was the plan 
under which He had come from His 
Father’s home in heaven to be born of 
“Mary. To fail now would mean the 
‘ complete blackout of human hopes. 
“The soul that sinneth, it must die.” 
“Without the shedding of blood there 
is no remission of sins.” These were 
‘laws written in the very heart of the 
universe. God could not remain God 
if rebellion against Him and His laws 
Was passed over lightly. Parents who 
permit their children to disobey their 
commands without restraint produce a 
brood of spoiled children to disturb the 
neighborhood. To leave out the cross 
would result in the spoiling of the 
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whole human family. The awfulness of 
sin had to be demonstrated. The satis- 
faction of justice had to be made. The 
glorious limitlessness of God’s love had 
to be made vividly real tc His children. 
“God so loved... that he gave...” 

Grace is the great word of salvation. 
“By grace are ye saved, through faith, 
that not of yourselves, it is the gift of 
God.” The cross is the Father seeking 
His lost children, the Shepherd seeking 
His lost sheep. So it was the Father’s 
will that the cross should come to the 
Son. Love demanded it; and “God is 
love.” 


The Son’s Will 

Jesus accepted His Father’s will be- 
cause it was His own will too. He did 
not go to the cross as a criminal in a 
panic of struggle, or as a slave in a 
lethargy of fatalism. It takes nothing 
from the pain cf mind and body that 
was involved in the cross to say that 
Jesus was a willing sufferer. Deep 
within there was a peace that no man 
could take from Him. He loved men as 
His Father loved them. He was as for- 
getful of personal suffering as the 
mother who plunges into the burning 
house to save her child. Love does not 
count the cost. 

“Thy will be done.” With what dif- 
ferent meaning those words are uttered. 
For many they mean the submission of 
helplessness. “No use fighting against 
fate. God has willed our cross, so we 
might as well make the best of it.” 
Christian faith does not call for such 
slavish submission. Jesus knew His 
Father intimately. They thought as one. 
They were one. He shared the plan for 
man’s salvation and willingly took His 
part. It was more than human weak- 
ness that prayed, “If it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me.” It was divine 
love that dreaded the betrayals, the 
hate in men’s voices, the cunning in 
men’s eyes, the brutality and dishonor 
that would be displayed by the men 
He had come to save. For Himself the 
suffering would not count. But for the 
men who would betray Him, beat Him, 
lie about Him, desert Him, insult Him, 
and finally kill Him crueily—for them 
He sought another way. 

Yet He knew it could not be other- 
wise, and was resigned. “Not My will 
but Thine be done,” is just another way 
of saying, “Thy will is My will.” 


So, the Disciples 

If it was necessary for Jesus to choose 
between escape and the cross, it is also 
necessary for His disciples. Pastor Ben- 
jamin Schmolcke was one who made 


the choice. His was the nature of a 
poet, retiring, introspective, deeply re- 
ligious. He wrote good enough verse 
to earn his way through Leipzig Uni- 
versity by their sale. He entered the 
ministry as assistant pastor for his 
father, still pastor at the Lutheran 
church in Brauchitzdorf, Silesia, where 
he had been born. The Roman Counter- 
Reformation swept through Silesia, 
tempting many Lutherans to deny their 
faith. But the poet-pastor, Schmolcke, 
remained loyal and a tower of strength 
to the persecuted Lutherans. It was 
out of this period of suffering that he 
wrote the hymn, “My Jesus as Thou 
Wilt.” Uncounted thousands of Chris- 
tians in time of trouble have found 
comfort in its lines. 


“My Jesus, as Thou wilt, 
O may Thy will be mine. 
Into Thy hands of love, 
I would my all resign. 
Through sorrow or through joy, 
Conduct me as Thine own, 
And help me still to say, 
Thy will be done.” 


This hymn, sung in childlike faith, 
expresses the spirit of our Lord in 
Gethsemane. To love God as Father 
means to be sure that His will toward 
us is good. Then to accept His will is 
not a matter of helpless despair, but of 
deliberate and satisfied choice. 

In England today there are scores of 
German pastors who have escaped the 
fate of so many of their brethren in the 
concentration camps of their fatherland. 
They are well received and, according 
to recent news reports, are welcomed 
into British pulpits. Yet they are exiles, 
men without a country. What a choice 
they had to make, conscience or safety, 
escape or the cross. When the story of 
the war is told some of the pastors of 
Germany will deserve a place among 
its greatest heroes. 

Our nation was founded by men of 
like stalwart convictions. In particular, 
our American Lutheranism looks back 
to men like them, men who fled re- 
strictions on their consciences and 
sought in this new world freedom of 
worship. Lutherans have always loved 
freedom. 

This is the Christian’s challenge in 
these times: When we believe we know 
what God wants us to do, are we will- 
ing to pay the cost of obedience? 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, March 22. 
Next topic, Christ in Crisis—The Crowd 
and Conscience. 
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The New St. Pauls 


Merged York, Pa., Congregations Consecrate New Church; Pastors Chester S. Simonton, D.D. 


Frepsruary 15 earned a place in the 
annals of York, Pa., by the services of 
consecration and of installation which 
took place within a new house of wor- 
ship. Attorney John A. Hoober, pres- 
ident of the Board of Deacons of the 
congregation, described the day as 
“epochal.” Notwithstanding the large 
capacity of the auditorium and galleries 
of the church, it was necessary to pro- 
vide amplifiers in the Sunday school 
rooms to enable the congregation that 
gathered to participate in the solemn 
rites for which this household of the 
faith had made preparation. 

The liturgy of formal dedication was 
performed at 8.00 A. M. by the pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, the Rev. Dr. M. R. Hamsher. 
The dedicatory sermon for the occasion 
was. preached by the Rev. Dr. Walton 
H. Greever, secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Three 
hours later the Service of Installation 
was performed and the Rev. Dr. 
Chester S. Simonton was formally in- 
ducted into the office of pastor. On this 
occasion the sermon was delivered by 
the president of Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz. 
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and Irvin M. Lau Installed 


A third service was held at 7.00 P. M. 
Of this the special purpose was the in- 
stallation of the Rev. I. M. Lau as as- 
sistant pastor. The president of the 
West Pennsylvania Conference, the 
Rev. Elwood S. Falkenstein, a son of 
the congregation, directed this instal- 
lation and gave the charge to the as- 
sistant pastor. The Rev. Dr. Lewis C. 
Manges, Memorial Church, Harrisburg, 
Pa., offered the charge to the congre- 
gation. 

Weekday services were held Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday of the 
week of dedication. The first of these 
was primarily the congregation’s recep- 
tion to its new leaders, Pastors Simon- 
ton and Lau. On Tuesday, Community 
Night, the congregation received its 
friends and neighbors in hospitable en- 
tertainment. Wednesday evening was 
special in that the first sermon of the 
new pastor was part of the first Lenten 
service in the new church. February 
20 a service preparatory to the Holy 
Communion was conducted, and on the 
following Sunday, February 22, Holy 
Communion was received by the con- 
gregation at three hours of service. 

While the community of York had 
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the primary local interest in this occa- 
sion, there were features to make it 
noteworthy throughout the entirety of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. For the first time, it is believed, a 
merger of three congregations was 
amicably realized. In the city of York 
there was St. Paul’s Church, organized 
in 1836 in response to the need for 
services conducted in English. The in- 
corporation of this group was timed to 
be of service to a period of growth in 
the borough of York. It grew in the 
number of its members and in influ- 
ence, so that in 1882 a branch Sunday 
school was successfully undertaken, 
and St. Luke’s Church resulted from 
this teaching ministry. "In 1914 a third 
church was established under the title 
of Augsburg. 

Three years ago, February 6, the old- 
est of the three, St. Paul’s, was de- 
stroyed by fire. When consideration of 
rebuilding that congregation’s place of 
worship was undertaken, the decision 
was reached by the three congregations 
to investigate the wisdom of merging. 
The church councils of the three bodies 
met promptly, and a committee for pre- 
liminary study was appointed. The 
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necessary meetings of the congregation 
to authorize and instruct their repre- 
sentatives were held. And after months 
of patient and painstaking study and 
gathering of data and formulating of 
details, the proposed Plan of Merger 
was at last ready and was presented 
to each congregation. Seven months 
after the fire, action was taken by all 
three congregations in favor of the 
merger. The construction of a building 
was promptly begun and completed in 
a period of two and a half years. 
Traditions native to the city of York, 
and warmly cherished by its Lutheran 
people, led to the selection of the type 
of architecture commonly known in 
this country as colonial. Its origin is 
usually traced to the great English 
architect, Sir Christopher Wren, with 
such modifications as building material 
in the United States makes desirable. 
4 From a distance the eye is caught and 
_ focused upon the lines of the structure, 
. which complete esthetic satisfaction by 
2 culmination in the spire. (See page 1.) 
_ The nave of the church gives the im- 
_ pression of height, stability, and fitness 
for communion with God. When the 
_ doors are opened, the sanctuary and 
' the altar are visible as one approaches 
_ the entrance to the structure. The im- 
_ pression of that solemnity of which a 
factor is sacredness, is inescapable. 
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_ Auxiliary Accommodations 
In addition to the accommodations 
for the congregation’s worship, the 
_ structure contains wings in which the 
_ educational program of the congrega- 
_ tion is accommodated. Under the nave 
_ is located a large Fellowship Hall, pro- 
vided at the east end with an ample 
stage and at the west end with per- 
manent bleachers. The playing floor 
will be equipped for various kinds of 
_ sport and is of sufficient size to accom- 
_modate two basketball courts. 
Both in building and in furnishing 
_ the new structure, attention was given 
_ to the preservation of memorials and 
traditions from the three participants 
_ in the merger. The wall in one section 
contains bricks marked, St. Paul’s, St. 
Luke’s and Augsburg. Pictures, altars 
and windows were transferred and so 
placed as to remind coming generations 
_ of members of the original groups. 
_ The purposes and hopes of all con- 
\ cerned in the construction of the New 
St. Paul’s is aptly stated in a paragraph 
written in the “Steps in the Develop- 
‘ment of the New St. Paul’s.” It reads: 
“Today, February 15, 1942, our beau- 
tiful and spacious new House of Wor- 
ship is being solemnly dedicated to the 
glory of Almighty God and the edifica- 
tion of this community. How glorious 
it is! What inspiration it affords! What 
possibilities of blessing and of service 
it offers! Let us indeed enter into its 
gates with thanksgiving and into its 
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courts with praise. Let us stand rev- 
erently in the Divine Presence, con- 
scious of His never-failing love and 
goodness and the ever blessed guidance 
of His Holy Spirit.” 


MY PRAYER FOR JIM 


By Joseph M. Dando 


A Father’s Prayer for His Son in 
the Service 


O Lorp, watch over him, 

And though his nerve 

Is one of strongest steel, 

And once his course is set 

He will not swerve, 

Somehow tonight I feel 

That son of mine needs all 
The strength that he can get— 
Strength of will and soul 

To face whatever task may fall 
Upon his youthful, yet so 
Tender, manly shoulders. 


O Lord, what battlefield 

Be his when comes the break 

Of dawn, I pray when that day 

Is done I shall somehow know 
That he faltered not, 

That through the darkness 

He kept the faith, and so 
Remained a loyal and worthy son 
And guardian of the right. 

So Lord, watch over him, 

For I’m so proud of Jim tonight; 
Yes, Lord, Thy blessing on my Jim. 


CIVIL SERVICE APPLICATIONS 


THE LUTHERAN has heard that knowl- 
edge of dates, places, and classifications 
of civil service examination is not suf- 
ficiently announced in Lutheran and 
Protestant circles. Some inquiries at 
employing agencies and at centers of 
application for political appointment 
yield the information that pastors and 
church councils have not given serious 
and practical thought to the eventual 
discontent that is bred when a sense of 
discrimination on sectarian grounds be- 
comes widespread. 

In recognition of complaints, the fol- 
lowing announcement is published: 


“Crvit Service EXAMINATIONS 

“The U. S. Civil Service Commission has 
announced the following examination, ap- 
plications to be received not later than 
March 30, 1942: ; 

“Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines: Safety Instructor, $1,800 a year. 

“Applications for the following examina- 
tions to be received until further notice: 

“Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation: As- 
sistant Inspector of Hulls, or of Boilers, 
$3,200 a year. 

“The Panama Canal: Physician, $4,000 a 
year. 

“Additional information and applications 
may be obtained from the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D. C., or any 
first or second class post office.” 


SEASONAL SERVICES 
FOR 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


A PROMISE WITH A 
PRIVILEGE 


An attractive pamphlet pro- 
viding an interpretation of the 
Order for Confirmation and the 
Order of Service for use at Ral- 
lies of Confirmands and other re- 
consecration services, also for 
presentation to the newly con- 
firmed at social affairs held for 
them. 

This pamphlet is a revision of 
a similar booklet prepared for 
use at the youth rallies held in 
the fall of 1940. 


5 cents a copy; 50 cents a dozen; 
$3.00 a hundred, postpaid. 


THE ORISONS 
A Fellowship of Prayer 


Prepared by the Common Ser- 
vice Book Committee for the use 
of prayer assemblies in response 
to instructions of the Omaha 
Convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church, in connection 
with its expression of disapproval 
of the practice of Novenas, to 
offer guidance to our church in 
this matter. 

The material includes — THE 
ORISONS—a pamphlet with form 
of service for distribution to those 
present. Price, 15 cents a copy; 
$1.50 a dozen; $12.00 a hundred 
and THE ORISONS PRAYER 
CARD—to be distributed one to 
each person before the service— 
Price, 85 cents a hundred; $7.50 
a thousand. THE ORISONS 
SCRIPTURE VERSE CARD 
PACKET—a set of fifty selected 
Seripture verse cards for distri- 
bution at the close of a service— 
Price, 15 cents a packet. 


ORDER OF SERVICE FOR 
ROGATIONTIDE AND 
BLESSING OF THE FIELDS 


This particular form has been 
prepared by the Committee on 
Common Service Book so that 
our churches desiring to observe 
Rural Life Sunday would have 
something that would serve the 
purpose satisfactorily. 

This four-page folder includes 
not only an order of service for 
use at the usual hour of morning 
worship, but also one in the na- 
ture of “Blessing of the Fields” 
for use at a special afternoon 
service. 


5 cents; 25 cents a dozen; $1.50 a 100. 


The United Lutheran 
Publication House 


13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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KANSAS SYNOD APPORTIONMENT RECEIPTS LARGER 
Activities of National Lutheran Council Supported 


REPRESENTATIVES of five Lutheran 
groups in the Middle West met at 
Topeka, Kan., January 15, to key in 
with a nationwide movement toward 
moulding twenty-seven regional home 
mission councils. This movement, spon- 

~ sored by the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, was received with undisguised en- 
thusiasm by those at the meeting. Or- 
ganization was effected immediately, a 
model constitution read and adopted, 
and the annual meeting set for the sec- 
ond Tuesday in December of each year. 
Officers elected were: the Rev. S. A. 
Hamrick, Atchison, U. L. C. A., pres- 
ident; the Rev. C. G. Blocmquist, Mc- 
Pherson, Augustana, vice-president; 
the Rev. E. C. Nielsen, Denmark, Kan., 
Danish Evangelical, secretary; and the 
Rev. W. Hummel, Clinton, Okla., Amer- 
ican Lutheran, treasurer. Other rep- 
resentatives were: the Rev. A. F. Carl- 
son, Salina, Augustana; the Rev. C. A. 
Vammen, Oaks, Okla., United Danish, 
and the Rev. W. W. Klover, Kansas 
City, Kan., president of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States of the 
Use CAS 


Lutheran World Action 

Synodical attention also was riveted 
on the forthcoming appeal for Lutheran 
World Action, as a special called meet- 
ing was held in Kansas City, Kan., for 
the purpose of planning unified pro- 
cedure. The Rev. George Hagedorn, on 
consignment of the National Lutheran 
Council, met with President W. W. 
Klover and his appointed committee: 
the Rev. George Whittecar, chairman, 
Tulsa, Okla.; the Rev. A. J. Beil, Law- 
rence; the Rev. George L. Search, 
Waterville; and the Rev. Ernest Ton- 
sing, Emporia. These men head the ap- 
peal in synod, looking toward its cul- 
mination, Sunday, March 10. 


Apportionment Going Up 

The largest amount of money ever 
collected for apportionment was handed 
over to Louis T. Bang, Emporia, syn- 
odical treasurer, during 1941. More 
than $1,000 above any figure shown in 
the last five years, it came to $19,648, 
61 per cent of the total apportioned. 
The percentage is on the way up, also, 
since only 60 per cent was raised in 
1939, and 57 per cent in 1940. Although 
$2,000 less was raised in 1937, and $1,500 
less in 1938, yet because the communi- 
cant membership was less, 63 per cent 
was raised in each of those years. 

Synodical conventions are in the 
offing. This year, for the first time, the 
Women’s Missionary Society will hold 
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separate sessions. Synod meets April 
13-16 in Zion Church, Hutchinson, the 
Rev. E. R. Harrison pastor; and the 
Women’s Missionary Society April 28 
to 30 in Trinity Church, Abilene, Kan., 
Dr. Fuller Bergstresser pastor. It is not 
divoree, or separation—just women’s 
suffrage. 


Dr. Andreas Bard, pastor of St. 
Mark’s, Kansas City, Mo., rounded out 
his thirty-second anniversary as pastor 
of that church February 1. To his pro- 
gressive leadership goes credit for 
bringing St. Mark’s from insignificance 
to undisputed respect in a metropolitan 
center of great churches. 


Rural Work Conference 


Rural work is respected and recog- 
nized in Kansas through the annual 
Rural Pastors’ Conference at Kansas 
State College in Manhattan. Lutheran 
pastors are always numerous at the 
meetings, and this year was no excep- 
tion, according to the Rev. G. K. 
Mykland, Chapman, who was one of 
the session leaders. The February 3 
and 4 meeting was a feature of Farm 
and Home Week at the college. 


Intimate Notes 

The Rev. A. W. Malin, St. John’s, 
Lancaster, reports a committee of 26 
which co-ordinates activities for 1942, 
and has as objectives: Aiding the pas- 
tor; acting as nursemaid or nurseman; 
doing personal evangelism; and re- 
enlisting loyalty of the lapsed. 


Dr. Fuller Bergstresser, Abilene, is 
convalescing from a serious illness con- 
tracted several months ago. During his 
recovery, Dr. B. R. Lantz of Salina and 
his associate, the Rev. George Feller, 
have been maintaining services in 
Trinity Church. 


Klaas deFreese, D.D., St. Paul’s, Pea- 
body, has an efficient Service Men’s 
Committee which contacts fifteen serv- 
ice men regularly with letters and per- 
sonal gifts. 


The Rev. E. R. Harrison, Zion 
Church, Hutchinson, dispatches an in- 
timate homey news letter, called the 
“Rising Star,” to his people monthly. 
The attractive, personal appeal of the 
mimeographed messenger causes quick 
exhaustion of each issue. Another ad- 
vanced student of “mimeography” is 
the Rev. R. R. Pfeiffer, Eureka, who 
prepares members for coming events 
through a “Calendar” issued well be- 
fore the close of the preceding month. 
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Trinity Church, Lawrence, the Rev. 
A. J. Beil pastor, looks with pleasure 
to March 17, when seventieth anniver- 
sary services come to a climax. Spe- 
cial guests will be the Rev. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Puls of Madison, Wis., for- 
mer pastor and wife, and for two terms 
president of the synod. 


The Rev. R. E. Gaston, St. John’s, 
Bendena, reports that his congregation 
closed the year 1941 with all bills paid, 
the first such accomplishment in twelve 
years. 


The Rev. W. W. Klover, Trinity, 
Kansas City, Kan., found his congrega- 
tion enthusiastic and willing in com- 
mitment to an “all-out” program lead- 
ing to self-support in 1952, the fiftieth 
anniversary year. 


Mississippi Chimes 
By H. Brent SCHAEFFER 


For the third consecutive year the 
little Mississippi Synod reports its 
benevolent budget to the U. L. C. A. 
paid in full; for the second consecutive 
year it reports in addition the payment 
in full of benevolent budgets to all sup- 
ported institutions. The per capita con- 
tribution to benevolence was next to 
the highest among the synods. 

A synodical Social Missions Institute 
was held at Grace Church, Laurel, the 
Rev. E. T. Beaver pastor. It was con- 
ducted by Secretary C. Franklin Koch, 
who presented his full program. Those 
who attended were richly benefited. 


The Church in Jackson 

Trinity congregation, Jackson, served 
by H. Brent Schaeffer, D.D., missionary 
of the Board of American Missions, has 
cleared the way for a new church 
building program. This new church is 
to be the center of an intensive Lu- 
theran evangelistic program in the city 
and state. 

With the exception of monthly pay- 
ments, which are met through the reg- 
ular budget, all indebtedness on a 
property purchased two years ago has 
been paid. Nearly $2,000 has been paid 
toward a new church. The congrega- 
tion desires to build a church which 
will not only represent Lutheranism 
in a fine way, but will enable it to pre- 
sent with confidence of success the 
Christian claims of the Lutheran faith 
and life. In a $45,000 enterprise (in- 
cluding cost of new property) the con- 
gregation, without dissenting vote, has 
assumed one-half the amount; the 
other half will be contributed from 
outside the congregation. 

The worthiness of this program and 
the hopeful outlook which it gives the 
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work of our Church in Mississippi is 
manifest in the approval of the Board 
of American Missions and in the fact 
that the Children of the Church will 
give its home mission support in 1942 
in providing the cost of the sanctuary 
for the new building. 


The only congregation in the synod 
which sponsors a Boy Scout Troop is 
a rural congregation: Luther Chapel, 
the Rev. O. M. Morgan pastor. 


In the Louisville Parish 
the Rev. Charles L. Irwin pastor, there 
has been unusual activity. For the 
first time in many years a new Lu- 
_theran church is being erected in Mis- 
sissippi. This is happening in the Craig 
‘Springs community of. the Louisville 
é Parish. Redeemer congregation is re- 
ceiving the support of many families 
b in the community who are not Lu- 
theran. This congregation and church 
will be the center of religious life and 
“Inasne for a community extending 
over a radius of four or five miles, as 
it is the only active congregation in 
that territory. A new roof has been 
| put on St. John’s Church and gas heat- 
_ ers installed. One member bought the 
roof and several others put it on. The 
members at Shady Grove have painted 
_ their church and plan to put on a new 
roof. Two years ago it was thought 
_ this congregation could not be main- 
, tained. 
Rites the confidence: of many of our 
_ household of faith in Mississippi that 
_ the stalwart defense of their existence 
during nearly nine decades will soon 
_ yield to aggressive activity and a suc- 
cessful advance. 


Eastern Ohio 
Be enlients 


By G. D. Keister 


* St. Paul’s Church, Alliance, Ohio, 
the Rev. S. D. Myers pastor, closed the 
year 1941 with a fine record. Almost 
twelve years of service have been 
reached in the present pastorate. The 
_ apportioned benevolence was paid in 
excess for the first time in ten years. 
t has been a banner year in the num- 
r of new members received. During 
the present pastorate a $15,000 annex 
for Christian education purposes has 
been added to the church. A new heat- 
ing system, oak reredos for the altar, 
and new lighting fixtures are items of 
improvement. The church has been re- 
decorated at a cost of $6,000. The ac- 
tivity of all auxiliary organizations is 
expressed in their usefulness and serv- 
ice, 

H. C. Brillhart, D.D., pastor emeritus 
of St. Paul’s Church, Leetonia, has 
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been honored by having a set of church 
organ chimes dedicated to him. They 
were made by Dr. Paul Beaver, a mem- 
ber of the local congregation. St. Paul’s 
has been making splendid progress un- 
der the leadership of their pastor, the 
Rev. T. P. Laughner, who came to 
Leetonia last October. His work among 
the young people of the parish and 
community has brought fine results. 

The Foreign Mission Epiphany Em- 
phasis has done much to keep the Great 
Commission of our Saviour alive and 
urgent in the congregations of this 
whole area. Reports show that Epiphany 
offerings for Foreign Missions were 
liberal. Intensive Mission Study has 
opened new trends of thought about 
India, “When the Light Came.” 


Pre-Lenten Retreats 

have helped to make us better prepared 
for the spiritual refreshment and re- 
newal of strength in this season of the 
Church Year. The Luther Leaguers of 
the Canton-Youngstown Federation 
met in Zion Church, Canton, February 
15. The pastors of the Canton District 
were benefited by a paper, “Things 
Which Have Helped Me Most in My 
Life,” by the Rev. S. D. Myers, and a 
sermon by the Rev. Karl Schofer on 
the theme, “Behold, We Go Up to 
Jerusalem.” The pastors of the Youngs- 
town district met in the Lordstown 
Church, the Rev. J. A. Schofer pastor. 
The sermon was preached by W. C. 
Laughbaum, D.D., of New Springfield. 
Dinner was served by Mrs. J. A. 
Schofer in the parsonage. 


Mr. I. F. Mellinger, our faithful and 
ever busy Christian layman of Lee- 
tonia, has returned home from the 
Cleveland Clinic. Our prayers are for 
his continued improvement in strength 
that he may continue his effective work 
in the King’s business. 


The Rev. H. E. Dunmire has given 
up his work as pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Warren, to take up secretarial 
work for Wittenberg College. This 
whole district misses his ready helpful- 
ness and fine spirit. The Lutheran Min- 
isterial Association and their wives had 
a farewell meeting for him and his 
family at their December meeting. 


The death of E. C. Herman, D.D., 
pastor of Trinity Church, Canton, Feb- 
ruary 15, has been a hard blow to Lu- 
therans of this whole section. His lead- 
ership, talent and interest in the wider 
affairs of the Church have been very 
helpful to this whole district. 


One thought and theme, “The Cross,” 
and the redeeming grace of Christ are 
now issuing from every Lutheran pul- 
pit. The Lenten season is here. The 
message of the Gospel shall not be 
altered in these days of shattered hopes 
in man’s proud plans. Fcr we now see 
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more clearly than ever, “Our hope is 
built on nothing less, than Jesus’ blood 
and righteousness.” 


Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod 


By Ira R. Lapp 


App to your list of army chaplains 
these new addresses: the Rev. Day B. 
Werts, Fort Robinson, Little Rock, 
Kan.; the Rev. Alfred G. Belles, Camp 
Crowder, Neosho, Mo.; and transfer 
Chaplain Paul W. Shrope from Bow- 
man Air Field, Louisville, Ky., to 28th 
Air Base Group, Foxdale, La. 


The Lutheran Men’s League of Lou- 
isville, Ky., observed its twenty-sixth 
birthday with a celebration on Lincoln’s 
birthday. Letters of greeting from 
President Knubel and many others 
were read. The League has started 
three missions, all active, and two of 
them leading congregations, with gifts 
amounting to nearly $10,000. It has 
promoted a fine spirit of fellowship in 
the churches of Louisville and vicinity, 
and has still greater plans for the 
future. 


February 15 Memorial Church burned 
its second mortgage amounting to some 
$20,000. The first mortgage is not large, 
and the congregation should be able 
to pay that off with ease. 


Trinity Church held a reception Feb- 
ruary 8 for its pastor, Ira R. Ladd, D.D., 
and for Mrs. Ladd, on the occasion of 
their completion of twenty years of 
service in the congregation. Many 
greetings were received, and nearly 
200 friends visited the parsonage. 


George Deckman, treasurer of the 
Louisville Lutheran Home since its 
founding, has resigned because of ill 
health. Mr. Deckman was more than a 
treasurer: he was a godfather to the 
Home. George Dengler of Fenner 
Memorial was elected to succeed him. 


The Third Lutheran Church, J. E. 
Spaid, D.D., pastor, reports that its 
budget, including building indebted- 
ness, was overshot by more than $500. 
Their indebtedness is now at a very 
low figure, and the congregation is in 
a prosperous condition. 


One pastor in this synod reports more 
than thirty memorials given to the 
church during his pastorate, and that 
his last request for a donor of a spe- 
cial piece of equipment for the congre- 
gation brought offers from five differ- 
ent families. Possibly many pastors 
have been overlooking this opportunity 
for normal advance, as well as tying 
their people closer as a group. 
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IMPORTANT ISSUE SETTLED IN FAVOR OF CHURCH 


Dayton Lutherans Eager to Serve Fellow Members 


LITIGATION involving a Home Mission 
congregation of the Ohio Synod being 
established in Upper Arlington, a sub- 
urb of Columbus, has been decided in 
favor of the synod. The decision, 
handed down by the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, granted the right of the synod to 
proceed with the erection of the pro- 
posed church. The Zoning Commission 
of the suburb, after authorizing the 
purchase of certain lots for church pur- 
poses, later refused to grant a building 
permit. The Court of Appeals, to which 
synod took the case, decided in its 
favor. The commission, however, car- 
ried the case to the Supreme Court of 
the state. The decisions of the courts 
in this case are, in many respects, im- 
portant, involving not merely the right 
to build a church in this particular lo- 
cality, but questioning the powers of 
Zoning Commissions arbitrarily to rule 
churches out of residential areas alto- 
gether. The decision should be far- 
reaching in the future planting of the 
church. 

Initial work in the suburb was begun 
by the Rev. Melvin Lange more than 
two years ago. Following his accept- 
ance of a call to Staunton, Va., the 
work has been carried on first by Dr. 
Ott and, since October 1941, by Dr. 
Joseph Sittler, board missionary. With 
the legal difficulties out of the way, the 
mission can now go forward with plans 
for the organizing and building of the 
church, The Synodical Board and the 
Board of American Missions deserve 
credit for the way they have stood their 
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ground and encouraged the mission. 
They have thus also rendered the 
church at large a real service by bring- 
ing to a decisive conclusion an issue 
which had forbidding possibilities, 


Contacting Lutherans 

We in Dayton and the Miami Valley 
are beginning to appreciate what was 
meant by a “boom town” in the early 
days of the West. Designated as the 
No. 1 danger spot in the interior of our 
country, due to the presence here of 
the central Air Command at Wright 
Field, the Valley has had an avalanche 
of new families moving in to take their 
place in the “all-out war effort.” Esti- 
mates of the exact number have some- 
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locations may be sent to the Rev. Paul 
H. Weihl, 39 Maple St., Osborn, Ohio, 
for contact by the Lutheran Church. 


Since our Lutheran Inner Mission has 
acquired larger quarters, an increased 
program has been made possible. One 
of these new activities has been the or- 
ganization of a Basketball League, made 
up of teams from the various United 
and American Lutheran churches. 


The Springfield Lutheran a Cappella 
Choir presented a Pre-Lenten concert 
at the Inner Mission auditorium, Sun- 
day evening, February 15. The choir, 
composed of sixty Lutherans from the 
various choirs of Springfield, is under 
the direction of Prof. Silas Boyd, head 
of the Wittenberg School of Music. Or- 
ganization of this choir grew out of a 
Choir School held in connection with 
a Leadership Training School con- 
ducted two years ago. Lutheran pas- 
tors of Clark County decided to spon- 
sor such a choir for special services. 
Later the group organized, and now 
presents regular concerts. 


The Springfield Lutheran A Cappella Choir 


times been too high. The Chamber of 
Commerce makes a conservative esti- 
mate for the county of 35,000. At any 
rate, church attendance in our Lu- 
theran churches has not been propor- 
tionate to the estimated number of Lu- 
therans among the newcomers. 

To meet this need for contacting our 
people as they move here, our Lu- 
theran Inner Mission offers its services 
as a clearing house to supply the con- 
tacts. Anyone coming to Dayton, or 
who knows of Lutherans coming here, 
may send a note to the Lutheran Inner 
Mission, Fourth and Commercial Sts., 
Dayton, Ohio, and our pastors will do 
the rest. 

A Post Chaplain has been stationed 
at Patterson Field which adjoins Wright 
Field, and our Lutheran Church in 
Osborn is prepared to serve our men at 
these two fields, and at an NYA Camp 
located nearby. Names of men in these 


Dr. T. A. Kantonen was the principal 
speaker for the annual Montgomery 
County Christian Youth Conference, 
held each year on the Saturday nearest 
Washington’s birthday. His subject was 
“The Status of the Christian in Time of 
War.” 


One hundred Luther Leaguers of the 
Dayton District held their annual Pre- 
Lenten Retreat in St. John’s Church 
February 8. Similar retreats were held 
in various points throughout the state 
—most of them on the fifteenth. Four 
brief meditations were a part of the 
devotional service. At the Dayton 
meeting, Miss Clara Swerkling spoke 
on the theme, “To Learn of Him”; Miss 
Marvel Brodt used the subject, “Win- 
ning Others”; Kenneth Lambert spoke 
on “Bearing Crosses’; and the Rey. 
W. C. Zimman closed the meditations 
with a message on “The Upper Room.” 
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The Top of Illinois LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) 
By E. C. Do.LBEeEr HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


—— 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina... 


A Happy story comes from Sterling. 
St. John’s congregation has arranged 
for the removal of Pastor Emeritus 
E. C. Harris, invalided since 1935, to 


Fully accredited by the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. A.B. 
and B.S. degrees . . . Pre-professional, teachers’, business 
administration, and music courses .. . Expenses, $380 to $400 


another house in Sterling, remodeled 
the parsonage at a cost of $6,000, and 
on December 31, Pastor and Mrs. Albert 
H. Keck, Jr., and family, moved into 
the parsonage. Pastor Keck was also 
‘granted an increase of 20 per cent in 
| peolery. The Luther League is main- 
taining a “contact service” with the 29 
_men in the service of their country. The 
| apportionment for 1941 was paid in full, 
_and over $10,000 unapportioned benev- 
| olences given by the congregation, in- 
| cluding $3,000 cash of the $5,300 pledge 
to the Chicago Seminary. A White Gift 
service at Christmas amounted to $550 
for Nachusa Home, while $1,400 was 
paid on the Nachusa Home bond debt. 
In December a set of Deagan chimes 
for the organ, the gift of Mrs. Henry 
) Graebner, was dedicated. She also gave 
the congregation a $500 defense bond 
for the assistani pastor fund, is pro- 
viding stoles, and making possible the 
improvement of the lighting in the nave 
_ of the church. 


The Sunday Evening Club of Ster- 
 ling-Rock Falls, a community of more 
‘than 20,000, announces as speakers such 

men as Dr. John Holland, Bishop Wal- 
‘dorf, Dr. Frederick Shannon, Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey, and we notice, on 
‘ March 8, Dr. Armin G. Weng, president 
of the Illinois Synod, and March 22, 
Dr. Edwin Moll, executive secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
De oA 


_An Encouraging Outlook 
In spite of the perplexing and con- 
fusing world conditions, our pastors 
without exception report financial and 
spiritual progress. There are many 
improvements being made to church 
properties; there has been generous 
response to the appeals of the church; 
and there is a generally encouraging 
outlook for the local congregations. 
Serious, earnest, and praying people 
-are thronging the churches in increas- 
ing numbers, seeking guidance, con- 
‘solation, and assurance. That our pas- 
tors know where such assurance is 
found is shown in the Lenten programs 
arranged by them, for all are preaching 
the Gospel of the Cross of Jesus Christ 
in special services. 

The annual reports, as we have been 
permitted to see them, indicate growth 
and increased expenditures for both 
current expenses and _ benevolences. 
Taken singly, perhaps, these usual 
things are not news. But adding report 
to report. if those of the Northern Con- 


. For information and catalogue, write 


ference are typical of those throughout 
the Church, the year 1941 should show 
a marked increase in membership and 
contributions. The Rev. A. E. Schmidt 
of Forreston said he had no news, but 
the next moment was talking enthu- 
siastically of “our best Every Member 
Visitation, with 95 per cent of the mem- 
bers pledging for all the church causes, 
oversubscribing the benevolent budget 
by more than $100 and more than meet- 
ing the quota for the Seminary Cam- 
paign. Also with a net gain of 33 mem- 
bers in a congregation of 105 confirmed 
members.” The figures may not be 
great, but the proportions certainly are. 
And that’s news. 


At Harvard, Pastor Luther Mueller 
reports 38 accessions, an attendance in- 
crease of 6 per cent; only one loss by 
death in a baptized membership of 929; 
the Seminary Campaign oversubscribed 
by $500; current and benevolent con- 
tributions larger than the year before; 
four children supported at Nachusa 
Home. (Note: the pastor made 1,675 
pastoral visits, is president of confer- 
ence, member of the synodical Execu- 
tive Board, chairman of the synodical 
Stewardship Committee.) A campaign 
for a new Sunday schoo! building is 
proposed, with $3,000 already in hand, 
and the entire amount to be raised be- 
fore building is attempted when condi- 
tions are more favorable. 


Pastor Martin Kabele reports that the 
Polo congregation has the largest com- 
muning list in their history, and made 
an increase of 16 per cent in apportion- 
ment, with current indebtedness re- 
duced and the church attendance 
notably increased. The church and 
parsonage were redecorated at a cost 
of $1,200, robes have been provided for 
the choir, offering envelopes introduced 
in the Sunday school, the Brotherhood 
and Senior Luther League reorganized 
and launched on definite programs of 
study and service. 


The Freeport Church, the Rev. 
George Curran pastor, celebrated their 
sixtieth anniversary by extensive dec- 
orating and improvement, a gain of 43 
in membership, a reduction in indebt- 
edness, and an increase of $120 in ap- 
portioned benevclences. 


P. E. MONROE, President 


Lenoir Rhyne College 
Hickory, N. C. 


Not By Bread Alone 


By ANGUS DUN 


It would be hard to conceive of a clearer, 
plainer-speaking introduction to the 
“practices of religion” than this. Wor- 
ship, Prayer, the Church, the Sacra- 
ments, and true Christian living are ex- 
plained in terms that are understand- 
able to laymen. This year’s Presiding 
Bishop’s Book for Lent, it will prove 
helpful in adult class work among all 
Protestants, and stimulating to anyone 
who wants to understand what religion 
and the Church offer to men today. $1.50 


These Shared His Power 


By EDWIN McNEILL POTEAT 


The third volume in Dr. Poteat’s superb 
gallery of story-portraits on men and 
women who took part in the Gospel 
story of the last days of Jesus. This book 
deals with the Resurrection. “In each 
case the first chapter is an imaginative 
re-telling of the Bible story, done with 
beauty and narrative power. The second 
deals with the theme of the story in 
relation to our modern times. Original 
and provocative.”—Halford E. ae 
1. 


The Unquenchable Light 


By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


Professor Latourette of Yale surveys the 
1900 years of the Christian epoch to 
show by inference what the future of 
Christianity will probably be, in the light 
of historical facts. Will organized Chris- 
tianity disintegrate? Be reborn in a new 
form? Such basic questions confront 
every organization within Christendom 
today. Here is the best answer that has 
yet appeared. $2.00 


Every Man's Book 
By FRANCIS CARR STIFLER 


“Here is information and inspiration out 
of which preachers, teachers, young 
people and older people can prepare 
themselves for every occasion in which 
the Bible has a place. What the Bible 
is, where it has gone and what it has 
done, how it may be appreciated—all 
are within these backs.” — Daniel A. 
Poling. 


“A call to Scripture.”—N. Y. Times. ‘‘The 
most vivid and gripping material about 
the Bible I have ever seen.”—Halford E. 
Luccock. $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


R.GEISSLER.INC, 


450 SETH AE MOAR Bm SE ET WERK 


Church Furnis ‘in 5 
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BOOKS | 
FOR LENTEN READING 


The Riches of His Grace 
By Rev. John Schmidt, B.D. 

An original, scholarly, scriptural and 
most readable treatise upon a subject 
which needs emphasis at the present time. 

Both in content and presentation, this 
book commends itself. We venture the 
opinion that here is one of the outstand- 
He pou of recent years.—‘Lutheran 

erald.” 


Who Is This King of Glory 
By Rev. William Hallock Johnson, D.D. 

A powerful and beautiful enthrone- 
ment of the King of Glory. 

His purpose admirably achieved is to 
present a vision of the glory of the Re- 
deemer, of the glory of His cause and 
the power of His resurrection.—‘Chris- 
tianity Today.” 


The Word of the Cross 
By Brother Obadiah 
The author believes and demonstrates 
that Christ not only can, but does satisfy 
the soul need of every one who with 
confidence and obedience humbly accepts 
the gospel message. A book greatly 
needed in this age of doubt and con- 
fusion. 
At Your Denominational Book Store or 
Direct From The Publishers. 
$1.50 each, Postpaid. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Organized 1825 
21 West 46th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Ud 


FS 


ay 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 
Welcomes Tourists 


Service Men’s Center for Lutherans 
at Camp Davis 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


Pastor Alfred H. Stone reports that 
Amity Church at Lena is celebrating 
their eighty-fifth year of congregational 
life by rebuilding the pipe organ and 
making other improvements. 


Salary Increases 

were also granted to pastors at Lena 
and Mt. Carroll, in response to the let- 
ter of President Knubel, supplemented 
by a letter from Dr. Weng, president 
of the Illinois Synod, addressed to the 
church councils concerning the matter 
of pastors’ salaries. So far as we can 
ascertain, where this letter was read to 
the council, an increase was granted. 
Where it was not read, no attention 
was given to the matter. 

Milledgeville, Monroe, and Nachusa 
churches are still vacant, though the 
Nachusa congregation regularly pays 
100 per cent apportionment and, with- 
out a pastor, attained 90 per cent of its 
goal in the Seminary Campaign. 


Congregations 


Beardstown, Ill. An impressive serv- 
ice, at which 450 were present, was held 
the evening of January 28 in First Lu- 
theran Church. At this time an Amer- 
ican flag and a Christian flag were ded- 
icated. A concert prelude was played 
by the String Quartet of Carthage Col- 
lege. The Rev. Samuel Jensen of Bluffs, 


Have You Ever Attended One of the 
GREAT LENTEN SUNDAY NIGHTS 


Academy of Music 


In Philadelphia’s Historic 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


BROAD AND LOCUST STREETS 


Always Come Early!—Before 17:30. 
We start when the Academy is filled. 


FEB. 22 is the first of these— 


FIVE GREAT LENTEN SUNDAY NIGHTS 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN, “The Friendly Church,” 16th and Jefferson 
DR. ROSS STOVER, Pastor 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


“Dedicated to Christian Scholarship” 


WAR-TIME ACCELERATION PROGRAM—by which 
students may graduate in three years instead of four, 
by attending additional eight-week short term each 


year. 


SHORT TERM—June 15 to August 8, 1942 
FRESHMEN and upper class students admitted to 


Short Term, June 15, 1942. 


Liberal Arts (A.B.) Business and Commercial 


Studies (B.S.) Music (B.S.) 
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Ill, read the service, and Dr. F. W. 
Otterbein, pastor of the North Austin 
Church, Chicago, preached the sermon 
on “Today’s Call to the Christian.” 

The offering received was divided 
between the American Red Cross and 
the National Lutheran Council’s Serv- 
ice Men’s Fund. 

Special musie was furnished by the 
choir of the church under the direction 
of Miss Berenice Gersmeyer, and by a 
trio. The Rev. Kenneth T. Knudsen 
is pastor of this church. 


Gordon, Pa. The Rev. A. C. Harris 
is celebrating the twentieth anniver- 
sary of his pastorate at St. Paul’s 
Church. This joyous occasion was ob- 
served by the members of his church 
council when they and their wives en- 
tertained the pastor and his wife at 
dinner. During the evening appropriate 
gifts were presented to the guests of 
honor. Several of the members spoke 
reminiscently, and the fellowship that 
prevailed spoke highly of the harmony 
that exists between the pastor and his 
congregation. 


Great Kills, N. Y. The establishment 
of a mid-week school of religion and 
the rededication of the church audi- 
torium and the donation of eighteen 
memorial pews were the highlights of 
the report of the Rev. Frank H. Nickel 
to the annual congregational meeting 
of Christ Church, Great Kills, Staten 


_ Island. 


The school, which has averaged 65 
per week for a full school year, is built 
around children dismissed from the 
public school under the new “released 
time” law of New York State. It in- 
cludes children from kindergarten age 
to members of the confirmation class 
who attend high school. 

In addition to the gift of the eighteen 
pews, the altar brasses of the church 
were refinished and a memorial ex- 
terior light was given. The exterior of 
the church was repainted and the par- 
sonage garage was rebuilt. 

Twenty children were added to the 
baptized membership of the congrega- 
tion, and 39 to the confirmed member- 
ship. The highest number of com- 
munions in the history of the congre- 
gation was noted, and the introduction 
of the reading of daily devotional book- 
lets marked an attempt to further the 
spiritual growth of the congregation. 


Hagerstown, Md. At the annual con- 
gregational meeting of Trinity Church, 
Wilson P, Ard, D.D., pastor, 275 per- 
sons were present, and a splendid spirit 
of interest and enthusiasm character- 
ized the meeting. Reports indicated 
activity, progress, and great hopes for 
the future. 


| 


Also Specialized War-Time Subjects. 
For full information write for special bulletin. 


G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


During the year the following marks 
of progress were noted: the adoption of 
the cassock and surplice, publication of 


; Seibert Hall 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


{ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 
Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


A Gentleman at 
Heart (Fox) 
Milton Berle 

~ Carole Landis 

Cesar Romero 


The Man from 
Cheyenne (Rep.) 
} “Gabby” Hayes 

Roy Rogers 


Hr. V (produced 
in England by 
Leslie Howard; 
_ released by UA) 
‘Leslie Howard 
Mary Morris 
F. Sullivan 


i 34 of Fury (Fox) 
J. Carradine 
Tyrone Power 
Geo. Sanders 
Gene Tierney 


? 
7Sullivan’s Travels 
=, (Par.) 

_ Porter Hall 
Veronica Lake 
Joel McRae 

' RR. Warwick 


j 
Torpedo Boat 
* (Par.) 
Richard Arlen 
Jean Parker 
Philip Terry 


\ 


Comedy. Gamblers, sud- 
deniy inheriting art gallery, 
encounter problems when 
they try to operate swindle 


to which they had first 


fallen victim. 


Western. Roy returns home 
just in time to help his old 
neighbors track down mod- 
ern-day cattle rustlers. 


Melodrama, A vague Cam- 
bridge professor of arch- 
eology doubles during ex- 
cavating tour in Germany 
of 1939 as mysterious lib- 
erator of famed Germans 
from under very eyes of 
the gestapo. 


Adventures of Benjamin 
Blake, 18th century bond 
servant, who finds fortune 
in south seas, returns to 
England to prove his right 
to title and lands of usurp- 
ing uncle. 


Comedy. Experiences of 
movie director who, seek- 
ing to know “life in the 
raw” so he can put it in his 
films, sets out on tour dis- 
guised as a tramp. 


Melodrama about two 
mechanics and their effort 
to get the navy to accept 
their plans for new type 
torpedo boat. 


A number of scenes are delightfully 
comic, but story as a whole is, weak. 
Its featuring as charming persons 
occupied in preying on society has 
an unwholesome trend. eel 


The same old western material, but 
with more finished performances 
than is often true in the type, plus 
a number of pleasing musical num- 
bers. A good western. M,Y,C 


Reminiscent of other first-rate Brit- 
ish spy melodramas, this is thrilling, 
suspense-laden from start to finish, 
yet casual enough in direction and 
realistic enough in interpretation to 
be entirely convincing. Of its kind, 
excellent. M, Y 


South sea sequences leisurely paced, 
photographed in sepia are contrasted 
with harshness and brutality of those 
in England. As straightforward 
action fare and nothing more, it is 
entertaining, but violent and tinged 
with spirit of revenge. M, Y 


Disconcertingly ranging from slap- 
stick to melodrama and tragedy, this 
Preston Sturges creation is char- 
acterized by fresh ideas and a superb 
use of the camera for desired effects. 
Original, interesting throughout. 


3 


Love interest inserted with tragic 
results seems unmotivated and over- 
done; there are a few exciting se- 
quences, but mostly the film is ob- 
vious, lagging, routine. M 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Babes on Broadway, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The 


‘Great Dictator, Hay Foot, It Started With Eve, The Reluctant Dragon, Thanks 
| a Million, The Vanishing Virginian. 
; For Mature Audience: All That Money Can Buy, Birth of the Blues, Blossoms 
| in the Dust, Citizen Kane, Dr. Kildare’s Victory, The Girl from Leningrad, Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, How Green Was My Valley, H. M. 
Pulham, Esq., Ku Kan, Ladies in Retirement, The Little Foxes, Major Barbara, 
The Man Who Came to Dinner, Meet John Doe, The Men in Her Life, One Foot 
in Heaven, Remember the Day; Sergeant York, The Stars Look Down, Suspicion, 


Target for Tonight. 


)a printed weekly bulletin, adoption of 
a new church constitution, publication 
of a monthly parish magazine, increased 
church attendance and offering, an 
Every Member Visitation by 250 men 
and women, inauguration of an annual 
congregational meeting, and the forma- 
tion of a group of young men as ushers. 
Among the goals set for 1942 are the 
weekly use of envelopes for contribu- 
tions, the establishment of a Brother- 
hood, a Young Women’s Club, payment 
of the church debt of $5,600, more fam- 


ilies engaged in daily prayer and Bible 
reading, better acquaintanceship among 
the members, more members active in 
one or more auxiliaries, a deepening 
sense of loyalty to the church, a revival 
of interest on the part of those who 
may have become indifferent, an in- 
creased spiritual growth in the lives of 
the members. 


Harrisonburg, Va. Mr. L. K. Zirkle, 
who begins his twenty-fifth year as or- 
ganist of the Muhlenberg Church, was 
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MEMORIALS BY GORHAM 


When selecting a sacred memorial consider 
Gorham first—for finest quality, authentic 
design and superior craftsmanship. 


Since 1831 America’s Leading Silversmiths 
have been creating stately Ecclesiastical Ap- 
pointments for those who appreciate the best 
at a cost no more than the ordinary kind. 


No. 4484/21 Chalice, 8% in. high, Sterling, 
Gold Plated Inside, Applied Cross. $45.00. 

Shown also Paten No. 2384/2, Gold Plated 
Inside, Engraved Cross, diameter 61 in. $16.00. 


Write for catalog illustrating other appoint- 
ments—DEPT. LU 1 


The Gorham Co., Providence, R. I. 


PALM FOR PALM SUNDAY 
ORDER NOW 
We guarantee Absolute Satisfaction. 
100 Heads for $7.50 25 Heads for $2.50 
50 Heads for $4.00 12 Heads for $1.75 
All Good Lengths 36—48 in. 
THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


We are pioneers in the handling of Palm. 


1201 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C20, 
Budget Payment Plan aa Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP7 


Due to eee conditions we ues pace now for ture ia 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Help us find the Lutherans among the new 10,000 
residents in the Dayton area. Living quarters 
scarce. We can help. Help us help them find a 


church home while they are here. 
Write at once to the Rev. F. R. Stoneburner, B.D., 
Superintendent of the Lutheran Inner Mission 
League, 201 Commercial Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
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THE CHURCH'S 
SUBSCRIPTION GOAL 
IS NOT TOO HIGH— 


5 per cent of the confirmed mem- 
bers means 60,000 subscribers. 


Georgia-Alabama Synod Goes Over 
the Top with 7.17 per cent. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Rev. 
Clyde G. Steele, Pastor, Mobile, Ala- 
bama, conducted a systematic canvass 
for subscriptions and now has 28 per 
cent of the confirmed members as regu- 
lar subscribers. 


Two ways to put THE LUTHERAN 
in the homes of the people: 


Getting individual subscriptions. 
Selling copies at the church. 


Bethany Lutheran Church, Rev..Paul 
L. Reaser, Pastor, Altoona, Pa., writes: 
“Please renew this order for ten copies 
for another year. Our Council decided 
unanimously in favor of this circula- 
tion of THE LUTHERAN.” 


The following congregations are now 
operating our self-service plan: 


Kenosha, Wis. 

Trinity, H. Stanley Holman 
Berlin, N. J. 

Holy Communion, Floyd P. Milleman 
Runnemede, N. J. 

Trinity, Harry S. Bowman 
Faith, N. C. 

Faith, C. N. Yount 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Bethany, J. H. L. Trout 
Springfield, Ohio 

Second L. L., H. C. Castor 
Absecon Highlands, N. J. 

Absecon Mission, Ernest Miller 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tabor, Fr. Flothmeier 

German Lutheran, H. W. Harms, D.D. 
Shiner, Texas 

Martin Luther, Richard Schuetze 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Memorial, Edwin J. Detmer 
TrOyaNae 

Central, Lauren H. Grandy 
Dubuque, Iowa 

St. Mark’s, M. E. Lesher 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Zion Brotherhood, Henry B. Dickert 
Springfield, Ohio 

Auburn, John M. Warnes 
Bristol, Tenn. 

Redeemer, J. Lester Link 
Belmont, N. C. 

Holy Comforter, B. L. Trexler 
Woodstock, Va. 

Emanuel, J. P. Derrick 
Nashville, Tenn. 

First, I. W. Gernert, D.D. 
Chapin, S. C. 

St. Peter's, G. H. C. Park 
Lester, Pa. 

St. John’s, H. Raymond Jones 
Union, N. J. 

Christ L. L., Paul E. Henry 
Waterloo, Wis. 

St. Paul’s, F. O. Broesicke 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Peter’s, R. B. Reed 


the guest of honor at a testimonial din- 
ner given by the Lutherans recently. 
Recognition was given his long and 
faithful service not only as an organist 
but as a Christian servant. The speaker 
for the occasion was a former pastor, 
the Rev. Malcolm L. Minnick, pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, Lynchburg, Va. 
In recognition of the splendid work Mr. 
Zirkle has done in this congregation, 
they presented him with a cash gift. 
The Rev. Allen K. Fenner is pastor of 
the congregation. 


Hickory, N. C. Religious Emphasis 
Week was held at Lenoir Rhyne Col- 
lege, Hickory, N. C., January 26-30. 
The Rev. Walter B. Freed, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Wilming- 
ton, N. C., spoke to large audiences at 
five chapel periods and five evening 
services. He also held many personal 
conferences with student leaders. The 
theme of the week was “Christianity 
in the Light of the High Tragedy of 
This Time.” All services were held in 
St. Andrew’s College Church, of which 
the Rev. Frank P. Cauble, Ph.D., is 
pastor. 


Lawrence, Mass. Sunday evening, 
January 18, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Lawrence, Mass., the Rey. 
Oscar Krauch pastor, celebrated the 
burning of its ten-year-old first mort- 
gage and the redemption of all the 
bonds still held by members of the 
congregation. This makes this bi- 
lingual mission of the New England 
Conference, its only mission, free of 
debt for the first time in its eleven- 
year-old history. 

The English sermon was preached by 
the Rey. Prof. Herman Brase of Lowell, 
who, by his unfaltering faith and cour- 
age, kept the mission alive in the in- 
terim between the departure of the 
Rey. Arthur Schroeder and the arrival 
of the present pastor eight years ago. 
Pastor Krauch congratulated his ‘faith- 
ful people upon deciding with him to 
get rid of the old debt before embark- 
ing upon the enterprise of building a 
new church. The congregation is now 
the owner of a fine property on one of 
the principal streets of this textile city, 
a temporary church home ample for 
its present purpose, including an up- 
stairs apartment for the pastor and 
wife and the sum of $3,000 in the Build- 
ing Fund, and looking forward to the 
time when conditions will permit the 
erection of the new church. 


Middletown, Pa. “Even the best of 
teachings have to be enforced and the 
most peace-loving people and nations 
have to defend themselves by force,” 
declared Col. George G. Lundberg, 
Commandant of the Middletown Air 
Depot, in addressing more than 200 
men and boys at the annual Father and 
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Son banquet in St. Peter’s Church, © 


Middletown, Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 12. 

“The Bible itself commends many 
tribal wars fought against evil attack- 
ers and despots. God allowed the sun 
to stand still until Joshua could win a 
battle, and even Christ took up a whip 
made of ropes and drove defilers out 
of the temple,” the colonel added. 

Congressman John C. Kunkel, Har- 
risburg, Pa., was the other speaker. 


Scranton, Pa. The annual congrega- 
tional meeting of St. John’s Church, 
the Rev. Gunnar Knudsen pastor, was 
held Tuesday evening, January 27, and 
for the first time was preceded by a 
congregational dinner. Dr. C. K. Lip- 
pard, returned missionary from Japan, 
addressed the congregation on the 
Foreign Mission Centennial. 

For the first time in its history, the 
congregation reported a communing 
membership of more than 500. Average 
attendances at services reached a new 
high mark, and the largest gains in at- 
tendances were recorded at the regular 
morning worship services and during 
the last Lenten season. Good balances 
were reported in the treasuries, a $5,000 
note contracted for the re-roofing of 
the church was paid in full, and the 
debt of the congregation was reduced. 

For the year 1942 an effort will be 
made to increase attendance at all 
services and to meet the payment of 
apportioned benevolence in full. 

A Lenten study class will be held 
each Sunday evening following the 
Vesper Service to study Dr. Paul H. 
Krauss’ book entitled, The Lamp of 
Burnished Gold. 


MINISTERS AND AUTOMOBILE 
TIRES, ETC. 


President Knubel’s Communication to 
Presidents of Constituent Synods of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 


THERE has been confusion concerning this 
matter in newspaper releases. The latest and 
reliable facts are that previous to February 
19 ministers were not included on A.P.A. 
Form No. R-1 in the hands of local Tire 
Rationing Boards. Those Boards now possess 
as a supplement under date of February 19 
Form No. R-1 A. Ministers are included 
therein under List A and immediately follow 
physicians, surgeons, etc. The language 
used is 

(b) A vehicle which is operated by a reg- 

ularly practicing minister of any re- 
ligious faith and which is used prin- 
cipally in and is necessary to the per- 
formance of his religious duties. 

Ministers must thoroughly prove their 
need. Possibly a letter from a synodical 
president concerning the kind of work done 
by an individual minister would be of as- 
sistance to him before his local Board. I do 
not believe that merely a circular letter to 
all ministers of a synod would be of assist- 
ance. This is written after communication 
with Washington and after consultation with 
the head of a local Board. 

F. H. Knuset. 


: 


_dained to the gospel ministry 


{ie 


March 11, 1942 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Francis Marion Harr 


was born baie A 21, 1857, and as an infant 
was baptized in Immanuel Lutheran Church, 
Blountville, Tenn. He died February 17, 1942, 


this union four children were born, one of 
whom, Emma Catherine, died in infancy. He is 
survived by his widow; two sons, Claude F., 
of Dallas, Texas, and Clarence E., of Knoxville; 
one daughter, Mrs. Ruth Agnes Scott of Knox- 
ville; three grandchildren; also two brothers, 
George W., and Thomas J. Harr of Sullivan 
County, Tenn. 

__ Mr. Harr began his ministerial activities as a 
supply pastor in Februa 1891, and was or- 
in Immanuel 
Church in May of that year. His first parish 
was Mosheim and Sinking Springs, Greene 
County, Tenn., consisting of three congrega- 
tions. In April 1898 he started the Lutheran 
)Mission in Greeneville, Tenn. 

In May 1900 he was called to Salem-St. James 
in Cocke and Greene County, Tenn., serving 
three churches. October 1903 he moved to St. 
Matthew’s Parish in Rowan County, N. C., and 
served two congregations. From St. Matthew's 
he went to Gibsonville, N. C., in November 
1906, where he was the pastor of two churches. 

In the fall of 1909 he moved back to the com- 
munity of Immanuel Church in Sullivan County, 
Tenn., and did ey work until recalled to 
the Sinking Springs Parish in the fall of 1912, 
with four churches under his care. He was 
ealled to the four churches of the Knox-Monroe 
Lutheran Parish in the fall of 1917. In Septem- 
ber 1925 he answered a call to the Cripple 
Creek Parish at Crockett, Va., to serve four 
_ congregations, and remained there until he re- 
tired in November 1929 on account of ill health. 
After retirement he did supply work from time 


_ to time in the Knoxville Conference, until with- 


in a few months of his death. Mr. Harr was a 
member of Zion Church, of the Knox-Monroe 
Parish at the time of his death. 

Funeral services were held at Knoxville, 
Tenn., and at Immanuel Church, Blountville, 


_ Tenn., February 19, with the following pastors 


ee hating: A. M. Huffman, L. L. Linebarger, 
. D. Wise, J. Lester Link, R. L. Booze, F. E. 
Dufford, Dr. R. H. Anderson, and J. W. Shuey. 

Pastor Harr’s entire life was spent in the 
work of his church and the building of God’s 
Kingdom. He was ever deeply concerned about 
the spiritual welfare of individuals and the 
progress of the church. How fitting it seems, 
at his own request, to lay his body to rest in 
the cemetery of Immanuel Church which has 
figured in so great a part of his life. It was 
there he found life, both temporal and spiritual. 


Earl Cameron Herman, D.D. 


After a scant week of severe illness, Dr. Earl 
Cameron Herman, the gifted and widely es- 
teemed pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Canton, Ohio, suddenly passed into eternity 
early Sunday morning, February 15. At the 
word of his death, the entire city was pro- 
foundly shocked. For twenty-one years he had 
held an honored and distinguished place in 
community life as well as the pastorate of one 
of the outstanding Lutheran churches in Ohio. 

Dr. Herman was born January 12, 1889, in 
York, Pa., the son of Simon and Mary L. 
(Rupp) Herman. In 1910 he was graduated from 
_ Gettysbur College and three years later en- 
tered the holy ministry after completion of the 
course in Gettysburg Seminary. The former 


_ East Pennsylvania Synod ordained Dr. Herman 
_ to enable him to accept a call to Greensburg, 
_ Pa. Luther Memorial Church, Erie, Pa., claimed 


his talents one year later, 1914, and he 
achieved an eminently successful ministry in 
that outstanding parish. 

Since 1921 his “lines had fallen in pleasant 

laces” in Canton. Just one year ago, his 
wentieth anniversary there was celebrated with 
much rejoicing and acclaim, equal now to the 
sorrow at his abrupt Basing. The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred on him by 
Augustana College. 

As one of the well-known figures in Canton, 
Dr. Herman had carved for himself a unique 
niche. In 1930 he guided the Civic Music Asso- 
- ciation ose its critical beginning. His choice 
_ for this notable task was natural because of his 
_ constant devotion to all that was esthetic and 

‘cultural. In 1930, another side of Dr. Herman’s 
‘ ere: his affable friendliness, was reco d 
; oe election as president of the local Kiwanis 


ub. 
In the church of his love, Dr. Herman oc- 
tupied many posts of even greater honor. Fore- 
Tost among them was his election twice to the 
Mational Board of Education, where he served 
the constitutional limit of twelve years. In the 
last few he was a respected member of its ex- 
ecutive committee. A roster of the important 
intments and committee memberships which 
Ur. Herman received in the Synod of Ohio 
gi be imposing indeed, ection 3 service 
almost every worth-while activity. He was a 
trustee of Wittenberg College and at the time 
of his death was an influential member of the 
in cal commission negotiating a merger 
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PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 


In the Heart of the Pocono Mountains 
Well Equipped - Excellent Program - Trained Leaders 
Artesian Well Water - Good Food 


THIRTEENTH SEASON — JULY 4 to AUGUST 29 
Junior Camp 8 to 12 Years - Senior Camp 13 to 16 inclusive 
For Descriptive Catalogue, Address 


PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASS'N, PARADISE FALLS, PA. 


(Cresco P. O.) “ 


“SEVEN WORDS OF LIFE AND BEAUTY” 
A Unique Treatment of the Good Friday Three-Hour Service by Dr. Alvin E. Bell, 
Pastor and Newspaper Syndicate Writer 
“Many volumes have been written on the Seven Last Words of our Lord, but to our mind 
there is nothing in print so satisfying as Mr. Bell’s book,” says Dr. Herbert Lockyer, famous 
British preacher and Moody Bible Institute teacher. Suggested organ and choir music for 
seven parts of service; order of service; sermon topics for seven years; instructions for con- 


ducting the service and seven sermons and prayers used. 


62 pages. Price, 35c. 


“THE GIST OF THE BIBLE” by Same Author 
“The richest and most revealing book-by-book study of the Scriptures that has appeared 


in many years.’’-—The Sunday School Times. 


“This book should be recommended with the 


warmest feeling to students of the English Bible.’-—Bibliotheca Sacra. 167 Pages. $1.00. 
BIBLE FEATURES SYNDICATE, 2263 Maplewood Ave., Toledo, O. 


between the Chicago Seminary and Hamma 
Divinity School. ; 

Almost exactly a year before his own demise, 
Dr. Herman suffered the irreparable loss of his 
equally accomplished and charming wife, the 
former Lillian Miller. Two brothers, Stewart 
Winfield Herman, D.D., Harrisburg, Pa., and 
Clyde Herman, York, Pa., survive. 

A great multitude attended the funeral serv- 
ices fittingly held in Trinity Church, Canton, 
on Thursday afternoon, February 19. Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, Akron, a neighbor and in- 
timate friend, reminded the great congregation 
of the Gospel which Dr. Herman had so elo- 
quently and winsomely preached, having as his 
funeral text I Corinthians 15:1, 2. rr. ©» Bry. 


The Rev. Theodore F. Weiskotten 


Unannounced and sudden was the coming of 
the angel who escorted another of our faithful 
pastors on February 6 to the place of reward 
for service well done. The Rev. Theodore F. 
Weiskotten, pastor of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Chicago, Ill., on the seeming recovery from a 
slight illness, lay down to sleep and waked in 
eternity. He was a trifle less than seventy-two 
years of age and left to mourn his passing his 
wife, Georgia (nee Bartholomew); a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Savage; and two sons, Robert and 
Theodore. There are three grandchildren: Lee 
Savage, Terry Savage and Lynn Weiskotten. 

Theodore Frederick Weiskotten was born in 
Mansfield, Ohio, May 30, 1870. He was educated 
in Thiel Colege, Greenville, Pa., and the Phila- 
delphia Seminary. He served congregations in 
Ohio, Indiana, Colorado, Iowa, and Wisconsin 
before coming to Chicago. : 

Mr. Weiskotten was quiet, unassuming but 
friendly and always capable. Those who knew 
him best loved him most. He was instrumental 
in building churches in four different localities 
and, during his pastorate, St. Andrew’s Church 
was remodeled and beautified. 

Funeral services were conducted by Prof. 
William Eckert of the Chicago Seminary and the 
writer. The deceased beautifully portrayed the 
vision of the psalmist when he said: “I will 
both lay me down in peace and sleep, for Thou, 
O Lord, makest me to dwell in part s 

. A. Leas. 


RESOLUTIONS 
John Oluf Evjen, Ph.D., D.Th. 


The Lord of life and death has called a 
member of the faculty of Carthage College, the 
revered Prof. J. O. Evjen, A.M., Ph.D., D.Th. 
We record Dr. Evjen’s demise as a deep loss to 
Carthage College. Dr. Evjen had been on the 
faculty since 1930 and dean of the college since 
1933. He was a man of discriminating scholar- 
ship, of broad and extended educational expe- 
rience, and of unique ability in inciting the 
students to careful, discriminating scholarship. 
Dr. Evjen brought to Carthage College an un- 
usual distinction. Therefore, be it resolved: 

1. That we express our gratitude to God for 
the service of Dr. Evjen to Carthage College; 

2. That we express our deep sorrow at the 
loss sustained in his demise; 5 

3. That we express our sympathy to his widow 
and family; 

4. That a copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon our minutes and published in Tue 
LUTHERAN and a copy be sent to the widow 
and family. 

Tue Boarp oF TRUSTEES OF CARTHAGE COLLEGE 

Committee: W.E Kaitschuk, 
W. H. Blancke, 
Charles J. Tressler. 


PALM BUDS and LEAVES 


for 


PALM SUNDAY 


Lowest Prices Superior Quality 
and 
Delivered in as fresh condition as 
when first gathered. 


LARGE SMALL 
12 BUDS .... $1.65 50 BUDS .... $1.75 
25 BUDS .... 2.50 100 BUDS .... 3.50 


The Kervan Company 
119 W. 28th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please mention this magazine when ordering. 


CHRISTMAS ANNUALS 


VOL. 1, 1931 VOL. 3, 1933 
Issued by Augsburg Publishing House. 
Will pay reasonable price for one copy of 

each number. Please address: 

MR. THOMAS D. GRAVELL 
3044 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 
Furniture, which will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto, 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Ma etn thend Srey 1942 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc 


131 EAST 23e0 STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 
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Sacramental and 
Altar Linens 


Altar Brassware 


Clergy 
Vestments 


WE HAVE 
What You Need 


For more complete information 
send for 
our Ecclesiastical Arts Catalog, 


or 


specific descriptive material applying. 
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WE CAN SUPPLY ... 

Attractive gifts appropriate for giving to your Church 
at EASTERTIME, or at any other time for that matter. We 
can give the best possible materials and service in the 
spheres indicated. Place orders early to insure delivery in 
time for Easter presentation. 


’ Colored 
Hangings 


Communion 


Ware 


Choir 


Vestments 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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